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WILL AMERICAN LABOR GO CONSERVATIVE ? 


S usstantTiAL EVIDENCE exists today that 
the voting shifts observed in many indus- 
trial communities during the 1952 pres- 
idential election were but one manifes- 
tation of a deep change in labor's political 
attitudes. We may well be witnessing 
the beginning of a significant attachment 
to conservatism on the part of the Amer- 
ican working people. 

Twenty years ago, the New Deal at- 
tracted the overwhelming support of the 
industrial workers because it offered them, 
for the first time, the means of protecting 
themselves against a desperate economic 
situation. The workingman’s central 
problem in the 1930's, as earlier, was to 
get and to hold on to a job. In 1932 the 
number of the jobless approached 12 
million; almost one of every four Amer- 
ican families had no earnings at all. Even 
in 1940, when the effects of wartime 
recovery were already being felt, many 
were unable to find work. 


The typical factory hand who sup- 
ported the New Deal did so in the con- 
sciousness that he might be left without 
an income through some turn of the econ- 
omy over which he had no control. He 
was also aware that when he worked, his 
earning power was abysmally low. Only 
the state, through unemployment insur- 
ance, relief, and social security, seemed 
capable of meeting the critical needs of 
men otherwise without resources. 

Today, however, the laborer’s position 
in the economy is not what it was 20 
years ago. Unemployment is no longer a 


serious potential threat to his security; 
there are still seasonal rises and falls in 
employment, but for 12 years the labor 
force has kept growing and has not left 
any significant pools of unemployed. 
At the same time, a phenomenal rise in 
wages has carried the worker's earning 
power to a higher level than ever before. 
Not only hourly rates, but, more import- 
ant, total earnings have mounted. With 
seasonal fluctuations largely eliminated, 
and with employers calling for his serv- 
ices throughout the year, the industrial 
laborer finds his total annual income soar- 
ing to levels beyond his fondest hopes only 
a few years ago. The present prosperity 
has extended through more than a decade, 
and in that decade the laborer’s whole re- 
lationship to his work has been altered. 


Less than ever before does the laborer 
identify himself with his job. A decline 
in the spirit of workmanship has long 
since set in under the impact of mechan- 
ization. Moreover, the general rise in all 
earning power has tended to divorce the 
worker from the specific job by minimiz- 
ing the importance of wage differentials 
based upon specific skills. The job, no 
matter what its character, is regarded as 
a source of income only, and the best pay 
attracts the worker. The decline in hours, 
like the diminution in the value of skills, 
is evidence of the extent to which the 
worker shuts his work off into a separate 
category of his existence. In so far as 
he can, he curtails the time devoted to 
the job, because the life from which he 
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hopes to derive pleasure and satisfaction 
begins only after he punches out on the 
clock. 

While increased leisure and greater 
buying power have enabled the typical 
American worker to bring his family’s 
standard of living ever closer to the 
middle-class level that he wishes to at- 
tain, some of his needs—better housing, 
for example—remain unsatisfied. The rea- 
son quite clearly lurks in the rising cost 
of living. A survey early in 1951 showed 
that seven of every 10 consumers expected 
that prices would continue to rise, and 
regarded that rise as the source of their 
difficulties. Furthermore, the high cost 


of living is not understandable in terms 
of the ideas with which the battles of the 
1930's were fought. The enemy cannot 
be identified with the boss—who, after 
all, has raised wages and often is re- 
strained from raising them further only 
by government action. Is not the source 


of the difficulty, the laborer asks, largely 
the foreign entanglements into which 
America has been driven by the necessity 
of resisting Communism? As the war 
goes on in Korea, the burdens of it are 
felt in many ways—among them the dif- 
ficulty of using the wages of prosperity 
for the new house or the new car. 
Precisely because the old insecurities 
are less pressing, laborers are more con- 
cerned with questions that emerge from 
the common anxieties of a troubled world. 
Their discontent is not now, however, a 
radical but a conservative force. Today 
prosperity has given workingmen a stake 
in the goods of their society. They wish 
mostly to conserve that stake, and long for 
stability in which to enjoy it. Though 
they are still eager for leadership, they 
cannot be wholly satisfied with the kind of 


leadership that comes to them from the 
unions. They are still conscious that 
unions operate in the interests of their 
members, protect wage rates and work- 
ing conditions; but they are also aware 
that the techniques of labor agitation are 
not adequate to cope with what seem the 
more important problems. 

Laborers show no disposition to accept 
the guidance of union leadership in mat- 
ters unrelated to the job. They turn else- 
where for a leadership that promises order 
and stability in the whole of their lives. 
Having gained a stake in prosperity, they 
now seek relief from the high cost of 
living, from Communism, and from un- 
reasonable foreign expenditures. Under 
such circumstances, many among them 
begin to see the hope of solutions in a 
new conservatism. They do not, to be 
sure, foresee an end to the state interven- 
tion from which they profited in the very 
recent past; rather, they assume they will 
retain the security they have already at- 
tained, and they expect to expand it into 
areas where it does not yet exist. 

There is a challenge here, and also a 
danger. The challenge lies in the op- 
portunity afforded conservatives long out 
of power for a constructive encounter 
with the dominant problems of America. 
As to the danger, the experience of Eu- 
rope may remind us that it was an 
analogous quest for order and security 
that misled German proletarians down the 
path to totalitarianism. 

We have ground for the expectation, 
however, that the analogy will be a false 
one. American workingmen are not 
downtrodden proletarians. They have an 
increasing stake in middle-class society, 
and they are prepared still to cherish 
American democratic ideals. 


—Oscar HANDLIN. The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1953, p. 29:5. 
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HOW MANY MANAGERS? 


How many executives are there in the 
average American business institution? 
Are certain managerial structures charac- 
teristic of certain sizes or types of busi- 
ness?’ How many managers are there, 
and how many managers should there be? 
With questions such as these in mind, a 
study was made recently of 82 Midwest- 
ern firms, selected on a carefully con- 
trolled cross-sectional basis to represent 
businesses of every size and type, in num- 
bers roughly proportionate to their na- 
tional representation. The 82 firms in- 
cluded in the analysis employed a total 
of more than 500,000 people. The small- 
est firms had as few as 10 workers; the 
largest, more than 150,000. Thirteen of 
the companies surveyed were service and 
financial organizations, six were retailers, 
17 were processing firms, and 46 were 
manufacturers and producers. 


Overall results from the survey show 
that 13.3 per cent of the more than 500,- 
000 employees had managerial responsi- 


bilities. These were divided into two 
broad groups: “executives,” including 
titled officers and major executives; and 
“supervisors,” including managers, super- 
visors, operating heads, and foremen. 
By types of business, the proportions 
of major executives to total employees 
were found to be as follows: retail, 1.3 
per cent; manufacturing, 5.4 per cent; 
processing, 3.9 per cent; service, 5.3 per 
cent; average for all groups, 4.8 per cent. 
The pattern for executives differs most 
from the average in the retailing area— 
probably because, in retailing, the largest 
share of the managerial job is usually per- 


formed at the operating level, under the . 


direction of a few top executives. The 
proportion of major executives in the 
processing group also indicates less em- 
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phasis on the top-level positions than is 
found in either manufacturing or service 
organizations. 

The percentages of supervisory person- 
nel by type of business were: retailing, 
8.0 per cent; manufacturing, 7.1 per cent; 
processing, 4.8 per cent; and service, 7.9 
per cent. Retailing, evidently, makes up 
for its light top management coverage by 
a significant increase in the percentage 
of supervisory personnel. The processers, 
on the other hand, are below the average 
once more—even more than they were 
in the case of top management personnel. 

The proportions of all managerial per- 
sonnel, including top management, man- 
agement at the operating level, and tech- 
nicians with managerial responsibility, are 
as follows: retailing, 11.4 per cent; manu- 
facturing, 13.6 per cent; processing, 10.5 
per cent; and service, 17.1 per cent. The 
over-all pattern indicates that the per- 
centage of managerial personnel for proc- 
essing and retailing is well below the 
average. At the other extreme, the serv- 
ice group is much more heavily staffed 
than the other three groups, having one- 
fourth again as many in managerial posi- 
tions as the average. The manufacturing 
group is nearest to the average point and 
appears in some respects to be setting a 
pattern. 

The proportions of major executives 
by size of business, in terms of four 
size categories, were found to be as fol- 
lows: 500 workers or less, 8.1 per cent; 
500-1,000 workers, 1.8 per cent; 1,000- 
5,000 workers, 1.3 per cent; and 5,000 
workers or more, 0.2 per cent. It is inter- 
esting to note the inverse relationship of 
the percentage of top management per- 
sonnel to the size of the business, which 
can hardly be explained by chance. While 
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the general outline of this relationship has 
been recognized for many years, this is 
first-hand documentation of the accepted 
fact. 

When the percentage of supervisory 
personnel is examined, no regular pattern 
appears. The percentage figures are as 
follows: 500 workers or less, 7.9 per 
cent; 500-1,000 workers, 4.8 per cent; 
1,000-5,000 workers, 6.7 per cent; and 
5,000 workers or more, 6.3 per cent. 

Business size and its relationship to the 
percentage of managerial personnel is one 


of the controlling factors in the organ- 
izational structure of modern businesses. 
The pattern of differences is too regular 
and consistent to be the product of chance, 
and it must result in basic differences in 
profit and cost characteristics. While 
most of the principles upon which the 
managerial structure has been erected have 
no firm basis other than their ability to 
meet the practical test, controlled research 
in this area may yet be able to define the 
most profitable and effective managerial 
ratio for each type and size of business. 


—Rosert D. Loken and Winrietp C. J. THAKE. Current Economic Comment (University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.), November, 1952, p. 18:10. 


The Odds for Success 


ABOUT THIRTY YEARS AGO a young man who had just started work with a large 
company began to feel that the odds against his reaching a high position were just 
about hopeless. “I have only one chance in 1,100,” he thought. “I am the lowest 
in importance of that many workers in this company.” 

Soon afterwards he saw a notice posted in the room where he worked: Manage- 
ment was offering a prize of $25 to the employee who sent in the most useful 
suggestions. So he sent in six, and one of them won the prize. 

Then he learned that only 20 other employees had sent in suggestions. In a 
flash he saw that he had to compete not with 1,100 people, but with only 20 
people. This thought gave him courage and confidence. He rose from one position 
to another and today he is the general manager. 

The truth is that any man who does his very best has far fewer competitors than 


he thinks. 
—Business Management 10/52 


Business Population on the Upswing 


THE PAST FIVE years have produced a bumper crop of thriving new businesses in 
the United States. The nation’s business firms now number four million, according 
to figures released by the Department of Commerce—and most of them are less 
than five years old. 

These young businesses are also small businesses, for the most part. The Com- 
merce report revealed that seven million industries have been established, or have 
changed ownership, since 1944. Of that number, the report stated, about one- 
third did not survive beyond the first year. 





A RECENT Internal Revenue report on the taxes withheld from incomes shows a 
tremendous increase, percentage-wise, from 1951 to 1952. The 1952 nation-wide 


total was 33 per cent higher than that for 1951. 
—Tas Outlook 12/52 
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BEATING THE ODDS ON EXECUTIVE MORTALITY 


Business men are being short-changed 
on the most important of all coin—length 
of life. According to latest figures, the 
white American male has a life expec- 
tancy of 65.5 years, the white woman 71 
years. A recent obituary page in the 
New York Times recorded the following 
deaths: an insurance broker, 57; an ad- 
vertising executive, 63; a food merchant, 
60; a funeral director, 59; a stockbroker, 
63. 

Reasonably good figures are available 
for the life span in various professions 
and skills; curiously enough, however, no 
good figures are available for business 
men. Perhaps the category is too large; 


at any rate, enough spot checks are avail- 
able to indicate it is well below the na- 
tional average in length of life. Adver- 
tising Age, for example, last year checked 


age-at-death of men in the advertising 
field and found it to be 57 years. Samuel 
Markel, president of the American Fi- 
delity and Casualty Company, estimates 
that business men die at least six years 
before their time. He observes, “The 
tragic thing is that medical science has 
the means to correct this trend. The 
means are to use what doctors call pre- 
ventive medicine—detecting disease be- 
fore it kills or cripples.” 

Reading about the tremendous progress 
made by medical science, it is only natural 
to conclude that death has been pushed 
further into the background. With cer- 
tain age groups, this is true; yet despite 
all medical progress in the past 100 years, 
the man of 50 living today has only one 
more year of life expectancy than his 
counterpart a century ago, who could 
expect just 21.6 more years of life. The 
man of 60 has made virtually no gain: 
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15.64 years vs. 15.6 years. And the 
man of 70 has actually lost ground. These 
figures, remember, are for the general 
population. The business man falls be- 
low these averages; in fact, he is not 
doing nearly so well as his grandfather 
or great-grandfather who lived in pre- 
Civil War days. 

Why has the business man, who has 
such an extraordinary record of achieve: 
ment in other directions, done so poorly 
by himself in this matter of ultimate per- 
sonal concern? One reason is that he 
drives himself too relentlessly—works too 
hard, worries too much, relaxes and sleeps 
too little. Worry, and the stress that 
comes from making constant decisions, 
causes the adrenal glands to release into 
the bloodstream hormones which quicken 
the heart and increase blood pressure. As 
a result, there is inevitable wear and tear 
on the heart and circulatory system. 
More than half the business men who will 
die this year will die because of heart 
disease. 

To survive in a highly competitive 
world, today’s business man has to live 
at a rapid pace, working longer and 
harder than men have ever been called 
on to work in the past. His wife, his 
associates, and his physician may advise 
him to slow down—but the fact is that 
he has no great yearning to go fishing, 
to relax in a hammock, or to take up 
shuffleboard. 

Even in the face of this situation there 
are things he can do for himself. The 
most important of these is the annual 
physical examination, a precautionary 
step too often neglected. Until World 
War II, not more than a handful of 
large companies urged or required ex- 
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ecutives to take annual physicals. Pres- 
sures exerted on business by war took a 
grim toll of top executive personnel, and, 
largely as a result of costly war experi- 
ence, scores of companies inaugurated an- 
nual physicals for key personnel. Such 
examinations have obvious benefits. If 
a man knows trouble is brewing—trouble 
which may cost him his life—he is almost 
sure to take steps to prevent it. 

There are other things business men 
can do to promote longevity. Diet is im- 
portant; an added burden of fat imposes 
an extra load on a heart that may already 
be overworked. A few figures will indi- 
cate how dangerous it is. In the 40-49 
age group the man who is 15 to 24 per 
cent overweight has a 17 per cent better 
chance of dying in any given year than 
the man of normal weight. If he is 25 
to 34 per cent overweight he has a 41 per 
cent greater chance of dying. 

The business man might do well to pay 
some heed to current medical studies. 
Emphasis in medical research is shifting 
from infectious diseases to chronic dis- 
eases that are mainly a problem to middle- 
aged and older people—heart disease, ar- 
thritis, and the like. Since a cure for 
heart-circulatory diseases would amount, 


in effect, to a gift of ten extra years of 
life for the business man, and a cancer 
cure would mean an extra year and a 
third, it might behoove business men to do 
everything possible to promote research 
in these fields. 

The record longevity in man—146 
years—was established by Christian 
Drakenberg, a Dane born in 1626. While 
even the most determinedly health-con- 
scious business man can hardly hope to 
equal Drakenberg’s admirable record, 
there is considerable evidence that he 
should expect to live many years more 
than he does. Until a “longevity for- 
mula” is developed, there are steps all of 
us can take to see that we at least get our 
fair share of years. The critical period 
is between the ages of 40 and 60, when 
senescent changes get under way and the 
aging process accelerates. It is at this 
time that regular physical examinations 
become a matter of paramount impor- 
tance. Diet, too, should be watched, since 
obesity is the handmaiden of premature 
death. And, so far as possible, worry 
should be minimized and_ relaxation 
stressed. These are the only proved 
ways of postponing that date with the 
grim gentleman with the scythe. 


—J. D. Ratcuirr. Nation's Business, December, 1952, p. 30:4. 


Baby Derby to Help Mark Company Anniversary 


ON OCTOBER 15, 1878, 13 confident investors organized a company for the purpose 


of inventing an electric lamp. 


This was the Edison Electric Light Company, the 


first of the firms which, in 1892, became the General Electric Company. 


To salute the occasion, General Electric has announced, it is preparing to help 
create another group of share owners on the anniversary date by awarding five 
shares of company stock to every baby born to a G-E employee on next October 15. 
To be eligible for the baby derby, at least one parent must have remained on 
the company payroll from January through the October 15 stock “date of issue.” 

General Electric now has approximately 210,000 employees. Taking this into 
consideration, company statisticians estimate that the new group of share owners 
may have about as many members as the original group. 
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HELPING THE COLLEGES HELP YOU 


Woruovt mucn expenditure of time, 
and at little or no actual cost, companies 
can cultivate good public relations and at 
the same time lay the groundwork for a 
solution to the problem of recruiting high- 
caliber, trained personnel. This can be 
accomplished by cooperation with colleges 
and schools of business administration 
along the following lines: 

Problem and case material. Most sea- 
soned professors of business subjects 
would rank these at the top of the list of 
requirements. Such materials call for 
analysis, and enable the student to get at 
the core of business problems. The busi- 
ness firm obviously cannot go to the ex- 
pense of supplying endless cases to col- 
leges, but it might make them available 
at intervals—perhaps every other year. 
A company representative should try to 
meet with the class at some time during 
the analysis of a problem. 

Research findings and special reports. 
Market surveys and reports and similar 
studies are of utmost teaching value be- 
cause of their content and the discussion 
of research procedures they provoke. In- 
dustry might well consider setting up 
business research “experimental stations” 
in colleges and universities, to work with 
bureaus of business research or with the 
aid of faculty members, and handle long- 
range research projects. 

Contests. When a student is given an 
opportunity to compete in a contest in- 
volving the preparation of an advertise- 
ment, the closing of a sale, or the evalu- 
ation of a business procedure, he is en- 
gaging in an educational activity. Some 
of the best contests of this type can be 
conducted at the local level. 


Management and control forms and de- 
vices. Practically all major subject areas 
in teaching business subjects need up-to- 
date forms and devices used in the man- 
agement and control of salesmen, adver- 
tising budgets, merchandising, and many 
other aspects of business activity. 


Films. Many good films on such sub- 
jects as sales training, production proc- 
esses, advertising, and sales promotion are 
of interest to colleges. Films that over-sell, 
however, create a prejudice against the 
firm and the product. The nature and 
purpose of the film should be made clear. 

Sales, advertising, and sales promotion 
literature. These are of great interest 
and value to students and teachers in ad- 
vertising, sales management, retailing, 
psychology, English, and newspaper man- 
agement. 

Field trips. The field trip speaks for 
itself. Its high interest value, the on-the- 
spot opportunity it provides for students 
to ask questions, and its realistic portrayal 
of business at work, all combine to make 
it one of the most popular of business 
aids to colleges. 

Training programs and special funds. 
Through their training programs and 
their provision of opportunities for field 
work, many firms have made significant 
contributions to business education. Busi- 
ness firms should provide more oppor- 
tunities for training, either during the 
student’s college career or after gradua- 
tion. Some firms and associations have 
found it worth while to establish scholar- 
ships and fellowships to encourage study 
and research in various business subjects. 

Visiting speakers. The value of class- 
room lectures by business men is enhanced 
if the timing and subject matter of the 
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talk fit the course and eventually become weeks studying every phase of company 
a part of it. operations. 

Training for educators. Many profes- Advisory groups. Many college busi- 
sors, during their vacations, visit business ness schools have advisory councils of 
concerns or take summer jobs with firms. business men. Participation on one of 
Big firms may—some do—invite groups these councils is as rewarding to the ex- 
of college professors to spend several ecutive as it is helpful to the school. 


—KENNETH DAMERON. Sales Management, Vol. 68, No. 11, p. 82:4. 


Cooperatives Move Ahead 


COOPERATIVES as a type of economic organization are steadily growing in the 
U. S. today, especially in rural areas, where they supply 20 to 25 per cent of major 
farm needs, according to Jerry Voorhis, Executive Secretary of the Cooperative 
League of the U. S. A.* 

Ten million families are members of some form of cooperative, Mr. Voorhis 
estimates. Among the examples of cooperative enterprises which he mentions are 
credit unions (doing about 12 per cent of the small-loan business of the nation) 
and cooperative health plans. Farm supply cooperatives supply about one-fifth of 
the fertilizer, 16 per cent of the petroleum, and one-fourth of the mixed feeds used 
on farms; moreover, says Mr. Voorhis, rural electric cooperatives have been largely 
responsible for bringing electricity to 90 per cent of all American farms. Examples 
of businesscowned cooperatives are the Railway Express and the Associated Press. 
Cooperative-minded mutual insurance companies are serving a fast-growing number 
of policy-holders, and cooperative home ownership in cities is increasing. 


*In The Cooperatives Look Ahead (Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 36 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 25 cents). 


How Big Is Small Business? 


ROUGHLY a hundred years ago there were seven enterprises for every thousand 
persons. Now there are approximately 17 per thousand. The number has in- 
creased more rapidly than the population for almost a century, and throughout 
this period small business has held its own. 

Available data show the vast majority of concerns to be small. In 1899, some 
49 per cent of the manufacturing firms with hired employees had less than five 
workers. Only 20 per cent of the firms had more than 20 workers. During the next 
half century, industrialization completely changed most aspects of American life; 
yet in 1947, 29 per cent of the manufacturing firms had less than five employees, 
and less than 18 per cent of the firms had 50 or more workers. From 1899 to 
1947, the average manufacturing firm doubled in size, but the relative proportion 
of small, medium and large firms remained about the same. 

—Smalil Business: Its Role and Its Problems 
(U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington 6, D. C.) 





IF A MAN does only what is required of him, he is a slave. The moment he does 


more, he is a free man. 
—Farm Journai 
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The High Price of Complacency 


MORE THAN A THIRD of a century has elapsed and two devastating World Wars 
have taken place since 1914, when the federal income tax became effective. Dur- 
ing that eventful era, you and I and our fellow Americans have gradually been 
conditioned to accept fantasies that in 1914 would have seemed absurd and im- 
possible. 

We are like the frog upon which a group of college students performed an 
experiment. They first placed him in a skillet filled with cold water. When the 
temperature of the water was raised quickly, the frog became uncomfortable and 
jumped out of the skillet to safety. But when the frog was replaced in the skillet 
and the water temperature was raised very gradually, the frog relaxed in comfort. 
He did not jump to safety. The frog was boiled to death. 

After 38 years of conditioning, indoctrination, unlimited extravagance and public 
complacency, the people of the United States now surrender a third of the national 
income to tax collectors. Nineteen fifty-two federal taxes of $62.1 billion average 
$1,389 per family. Our fantastic national debt exceeds a quarter of a trillion 
dollars, and the dollar's purchasing power has been reduced by half. 

It should be noted that Karl Marx, in his Communist Manifesto, described a 
sharply graduated income tax as a potent means for bringing about the communistic 


state. 
—Lovis Rutmensure before the National Metal Trades Association (October 2, 1952) 


Our Consumer Debt: Too Big for Safety? 


STATISTICALLY speaking, Americans never had it so good: in 1952 their disposable 
personal income after taxes rose by $11 billion to a record high of $265 billion. 
But there was also a $2.5 billion increase in consumer credit, and a rise of $7 
billion in debt on non-farm homes purchased—which means that they finished the 
year owing nearly $10 billion more than when they started. The total of consumer 
and mortgage debt was a shade less than $84 billion—$60.8 billion of mortgages 
and $23.1 billion of consumer paper. 

The picture isn't complete, however, until the figures on savings and liquid assets 
are set down. Personal savings should turn out to be about $18 billion for the 
year, including $6 billion in currency, demand deposits, time deposits, savings and 
loan shares and securities—all classified as personal liquid assets. Items entering 
into the remaining $12 billion of the year’s increase in personal savings are: net 
increases in private insurance and pension reserves; net liquidation of consumer 
debt; net investment in non-business real property; and net investment in unincor- 
porated enterprises. 

Moreover, while short-term consumer credit ended the year at a record total of 
$23 billion, an increase of $2.5 billion for the year, disposable personal income 
rose in exact proportion. Short-term consumer debt at the end of 1952, as at the 
end of 1951, was 8 per cent of disposable income after taxes. 

Contemplation of that ratio leaves some observers satisfied that, after all, the 
habit of mortgaging income has not been getting out of hand. While a shrinkage 
in earning power would bring varying degrees of hardship to different people, the 
nation’s record savings appear, statistically, to provide a more than adequate 


cushion for the present consumer debt. 
—New York World-Telegram and Sun 1/5/53 





THE reasonable man adapts himself to the world; the unreasonable man persists in 
trying to adapt the world to himself. 


—G. B. Saaw 
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BUSINESS SURVIVAL IN THE FACE OF ATOMIC 
ATTACK. By Mervyn Molloy. Systems and 
Procedures Quarterly (Systems and Procedures 
Association of America, P. O. Box 96, Madi- 
son Square Station, New York City, N. Y.), 
Special Issue, October, 1952. This compre- 
hensive report is designed to supply business 
executives with basic information on how to 
organize the defense of industrial plants in 
the event of atomic attack. Based on a study 
of atomic destruction at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, the report considers the strategy of de- 
fense in its three phases of planning and de- 
velopment, disaster, and recovery—prepared in 
the belief that advance planning for a suc- 
cessful defense program can raise a company's 
chance of survival from one out of 10 to 
nine out of 10. 


A REVOLUTION IN INCOMES IN AMERICA. 
By Stahrl Edmunds. Factory Management and 
Maintenance (330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y.), January, 1953. While in 1929 
the top 1 per cent of the population received 
17.2 per cent of the nation’s incomes, by 1948 
its share had dropped to 9 per cent. Analyzing 
changes in the distribution of income over the 
past 20 years, the author concludes that in- 
comes have leveled off by redistribution and 
equalization to a point where further progress 
in this direction will be possible only through 
increased productivity. 


FOREIGN MACHINE TOOLS—ANSWER TO A 
PRESENT NEED OR THREAT TO SECURITY? By 
Ralph M. Koven and Tell Berna. Steel (Penton 
Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio), November 17, 
1952. Presents two opposing views on foreign 
competition in a basic industrial product. Im- 
ports of foreign machine tools are only a 
fraction as great as our machine tool exports, 
asserts Mr. Koven. Thus, they constitute no 
real threat to our domestic industry, and since 


they meet an existing need it would be unwise 
to impose any restrictions beyond the present 
15 per cent import duty. In reply, Mr. Berna 
argues that (1) low European labor costs, in 
combination with other factors, put American 
machine tool makers at an unfair competitive 
disadvantage; and (2) reducing our own ¢a- 
pacity to foster the machine tool industry 
abroad could prove disastrous in the event of 
an all-out war with Russia. 


BIG BUSINESSS IN A COMPETITIVE SOCIETY. 
By A. D. H. Kaplan and Alfred E. Kahn. 
Fortune (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y.), February, 1953. The popular con- 
ception of Big Business as a monopolistic and 
exploitive force, stifling competition and 
threatening the very survival of democracy, 
no longer has a basis in economic fact, ac- 
cording to the conclusions of a recent Brook- 
ings Institution study. Summarizing the re- 
port, this article presents the findings that 
competition exists whatever the size of the 
enterprise, and monopolistic practices do not 
result inevitably from the mere physical size 
or scope of operations of an undertaking. 


EXECUTIVES’ FINANCIAL PREPARATION FOR RE- 
TIREMENT. By Harold R. Hall. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review (Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Mass.), 
January-February, 1953. Planning financially 
for retirement is an individual problem, re- 
quiring as much foresight and judgment as an 
executive gives to his business. A field study 
of 425 executives shows, however, that sav- 
ing for retirement is often secondary to pro- 
vision for future family needs. The author re- 
ports the experience of executives with prob- 
lems of saving from the standpoint of early 
planning, management of a fixed dollar in- 
come, and provision for future financial needs 
through personal life insurance policies, social 
security benefits, and company pension plans. 


How To Make Who's Who 


IN WHAT vocations does a man have the greatest chance for success? 


The editors 


of Who's Who say he should be a college professor or dean—these are by far 


the largest group in the current edition. 


Here, in order of size, are the other 


Who's Who groups in which many successful people are found: business execu- 
tives, lawyers, clergymen, doctors, newspapermen, educators (other than college 
professors), scientists, authors, bankers, Army officers, editors. 
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THE APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM: 


TODAY’S BEST TRAINING BUY 


Aw wereasinc number of employers 
today are solving the problem of skilled 
worker shortages by apprentice training. 
One indication of this trend comes from 
the Labor Department's Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, which reports a 25 per cent 
increase in requests for help in setting up 
programs in the four most critically short 
occupations: tool and die makers, pattern 
makers, moulders and coremakers, and 
machinists. Other occupations are get- 
ting similar attention. 

Employers with training experience dat- 
ing back to the World War II period are 
sold on apprenticeship as an industry's 
best training investment. Among its ad- 
vantages, they find, are these: (1) Ap- 
prentices start producing from the very 
beginning of their training. (2) High 
quality workmanship is stressed continu- 
ally. (3) Turnover is low if the program 
is properly supervised. (4) Graduates 
usually stay on with the company. (5) 
The training can be geared to the com- 
pany's specialized need. (6) The pro- 
gram permits the company to build up a 
reservoir of skilled workers from which 
it can draw its foremen, key men, and 
other supervisory personnel. In the long 
run employers have found, too, that the 
cost of apprentice training runs lower, 
proportionately, than that of the “quickie” 
training program—and with far more 
satisfactory returns. 

One basic cause of the current skilled 
worker shortage is the death of many 
training programs in past years—due to 
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lack of candidates. Faced with the pros- 
pect of two to five years of training to 
qualify as a craftsman, many young men 
chose to take other jobs in which they 
could begin to earn full pay after a quick 
“training.” Today, however, high salary 
levels for skilled workers are attracting 
many returning veterans into apprentice 
training programs, and draft-eligibles are 
being encouraged to enter apprentice 
training to qualify for draft deferment. 
Some of these men may be drafted after 
completing their training, but they can 
come into industry as fully skilled 
workers when their military service is 
completed. 

For the benefit of interested com- 
panies, the Labor Department's Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, which maintains local 
offices throughout the country, offers ex- 
pert advice gratis on starting or enlarging 
apprentice training programs. Usually the 
Bureau will send an expert to the plant 
to discuss the company’s specific needs. 
In some cases, a local trade school or high 
school can handle the necessary classroom 
instruction; in others, the training will 
be more efficient if kept within the plant. 

Companies that haven't had experi- 
ence with apprentice training may want 
to know what it involves. An appren- 
ticeable occupation is one which requires 
4,000 or more hours to learn. Appren- 
tices are paid a progressively increasing 
scale of wages averaging approximately 
50 per cent of the journeyman’s rate over 
the apprenticeship period. The terms 
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and conditions of the employment and 
training are stated in a written agree- 
ment, registered with the State Appren- 
ticeship Council, and records of the pro- 


companies try to build up classes of about 
10 apprentices at a time. Unions usually 
include some provisions on apprentice 
employment in their collective bargaining 
agreements. 


gress of the training must be kept. Most 


—Labor Report (Research Institute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.), 
October 29, 1952. 


Some Management Gains at the Bargaining Table 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING has become more two-sided. Today, managements more 
frequently present proposals to union negotiators than was the practice a few years 
ago. Various companies report having negotiated some improvements in their 
contracts during the past few years. Of course, an improvement from the stand- 
point of management is not necessarily a bad feature from the standpoint of the 
union. Among the so-called improvements are: 

1. More workable arbitration provisions. 

2. Longer contracts. 

3. The deletion of ambiguous restrictions on the kind of work that supervisory 
forces may do. 

4. Improvements in grievance machinery. 

5. Improvements in the clauses providing for leave of absence for union business 
(to prevent abuse of this privilege). 

6. Procedural changes affecting job evaluation programs. 

7. Changes in wage progression systems by which automatic wage changes come 
at intervals more satisfactory to management. 

8. A requirement that the day before and the day after a holiday must be worked 
to entitle an employee to holiday pay. 

9. Reimbursement to the company for the cost of making payroll deductions 
for union dues. 

10. Removal of the right of the referee to modify disciplinary action by man- 
agement—the referee may sustain or nullify but not modify. 

11. Limitation on retroactive pay for grievance adjustments. 

12. Limitation on the amount of time of union representatives in the shop that 
the company must pay for. 

13. Removal of restrictions on the right of the company to promote to better 
jobs in the shop employees who are holding the position of union shop represen- 
tatives. 

14. Agreement on the part of the union that its members will not participate in 


strikes or slowdowns. 
—From an address by Sumner H. Sticuter before the American Gas Association 








THROUGHOUT the U. S. 175,000 men stay away from their jobs every working 
day of the year as the result of drinking, making a total of 60 million man-days 
lost a year. This is nearly one and a half times the number lost in 1951 as the 
result of industrial accidents and nearly three times the number lost from strikes. 

— Life 
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DEVELOPING BETTER PERSONNEL POLICIES 


FOR NIGHT-SHIFT WORKERS 


Rouwninc A NIGHT SHIFT presents man- 
agement with a number of problems. In 
the best of circumstances, workers look 
upon night work as an out-of-the-ordi- 
Mary assignment—usually reserved for 
those who do not have enough seniority 
to merit the day shift. Management 
probably cannot do much to change this 
attitude, but it can do a great deal to 
improve morale and production on the 
after-dark shift. 

The major complaint of night workers 
is that while they get from a nickel to a 
dime an hour extra, the treatment they 
receive otherwise does not equal that 
accorded day workers. What, speci- 


fically, do employees saddled with night 
work complain about and what is man- 
agement doing to eliminate these com- 


plaints? A recent survey revealed the 
following: 

Employee Complaint One: “When it 
comes to feeding facilities, we are treated 
like second-class citizens.” Most com- 
panies which do not maintain full forces 
on night work do have a differential in 
food service because it doesn’t pay to 
keep a cafeteria open all night to take 
care of a few. As a result, workers 
bring in their own food—usually dry 
sandwiches washed down by a soft drink 
from the vending machine. As a result, 
studies show, night workers have more 
gastric troubles than day shifters. The 
solution to the food problem usually lies 
in some type of compromise. 

Workers at F. L. Smith Co. for 
example, are allowed to have the coffee 
pot going all night, with the company 
supplying the burner, gas, and necessary 
utensils. Also, rolling canteens during 
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off hours are used by a growing number 
of companies. E. R. Squibb has a rolling 
canteen make the rounds at 6 p.m. and 
2 am. Vending machines also have 
been installed to dispense fruit punch 
and hot coffee. A lunch box service sells 
food during night hours at Forstmann 
Woolen Mills, and the company provides 
hot coffee. On occasions when there are 
not enough workers to warrant such serv- 
ice, the company has the coffee sent in 
by a local diner. 

Employee Complaint Two: “We don't 
get the same medical care as the day 
shifters.” Management men _ usually 
agree. But they also point out that it’s 
a costly business to maintain a full first- 
aid staff during night shifts, particularly 
when only a handful of employees are 
working. 

The practices employed in eliminating 
the complaint vary from full-scale service 
to some substitute procedure to fill par- 
ticular needs. For example, Bendix 
Aviation Corp. arranges for doctors to 
visit the plant at night to give physicals 
and check on first-aid facilities. Plant 
guards at Columbia Records are trained 
in first-aid so they can handle night-time 
emergencies. At Pepsi-Cola, a fully 
equipped first-aid kit is installed in every 
department for exclusive use in night- 
time accidents. 

Employee Complaint Three: “Why 
should night workers wait so long for 
buses?” This is a common complaint 
and one that is not easily handled. Gen- 
erally, companies with initiative have 
worked out some solution by conferring 
with the bus companies or other trans- 
portation agencies that serve the area. 
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Forstmann Woolen Mills has arranged 
to have special buses parked in front of 
the plant at the end of the shift. The 
company guarantees the bus companies a 
specified number of riders in return for 
the privilege. Occasionally, management 
has been able to lay out special routes for 
the buses if there are a number of 
workers living in certain areas. This is 
a great boon to women workers on night 
duty who may be afraid to go home 
alone. Bus companies near Conmar Prod- 
ucts have agreed to modify their sched- 
ules so that night workers won't run 
the risk of missing transportation. On 
special occasions when women workers 
have to stay beyond their regular night 
shift, Columbia Records pays their taxi 
fare. 

Supervision also presents a problem to 
companies operating a night shift. Fore- 


men are no more complacent about get- 
ing “stuck” on night assignments than 
are rank-and-filers. There is, apparently, 
no one solution to this problem—each 
company copes with it in its own way. 

Thus the number of workers one fore- 
man has to supervise is cut at Richmond 
Screw. On day shifts, there are from 
17-25 employees under one supervisor. 
At night, there are two foremen to 
every 25 workers. Consolidated Edison 
makes sure that there is “decision-making™ 
authority on the night shift. A general 
foreman with a thoroughgoing knowledge 
of company practices and policies is 
always assigned to the night shift. The 
setup at Monroe Calculating is also worth 
comment: Day-shift foremen wait until 
the night supervisors arrive. In this way 
they can get together on problems that 
need handling. 


—Employee Relations Bulletin (National Foremen’s Institute), October 1, 1952, p. 7:4. 


INFORMATION RACKS: NEW FRONTIER IN 


INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Anyone WHo EVER ATTENDED a church 
school or frequented a YMCA or a 
YWCA remembers the “reading racks” 
such organizations used in order to make 
friends. Today, the same device, under 
the name of “Information Rack,” is aid- 
ing management's efforts to communicate 
with employees. 

While General Motors is credited with 
originating the practical industrial use of 
information racks, experience has shown 
that they can be as effective in a com- 
pany of 100 employees as in one of 
100,000. Combined with the employee 
publication, which is already accepted by 
management and employees as a mutually- 
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liked medium, information racks can 
serve a valuable purpose. 


They are not, however, a panacea for 
all human relations ills; they can supple- 
ment, but not replace, existing communi- 
cations media. For example, manage- 
ment has often been criticized for using 
the employee publication as a channel for 
political or economic indoctrination, on 
grounds that this is tantamount to “shov- 
ing it down their throats.” General or 
“canned” material, it is true, is objection- 
able in an employee publication. It does, 
however, go over well in the information 
rack, which can therefore be used for 
general economic and political education, 
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while the specific applications are dis- 
cussed in the employee publication. 

To be effective, information racks must 
look attractive and offer a wide choice 
of subjects, not too heavily weighted with 
economic or political propaganda. Prop- 
erly installed and operated, they are 
popular with employees—first, because 
Americans are conditioned to respond to 
the “Free—Take One” merchandising 
device, and second, because the em- 
ployee can take the material or leave it. 
For some reason, freedom of choice gen- 
erally results in a large take of all sub- 
jects, economic or otherwise. 

The proper use of information racks 
demands a carefully planned and prepared 
procedure, preferably under the direction 
of a competent industrial editor. Their 
success, editorially speaking, depends 


upon the distribution of subject matter 
among the following major classifications: 
(1) personal advancement or use (in or 


out of business, for the employee or his 
family); (2) company or industrial infor- 
mation; (3) safety and health; (4) eco- 
nomics and political information; and (5) 
general subjects. 


While most companies report little or 
no trouble with unions over information 
racks, an article entitled “Booklet Bar- 
rage—More Sugar Coating For ‘Cafeteria 
Education,"” did appear several months 
ago in the CIO News. The article, though 
only mildly denunciatory, was highly sar- 
castic about one particular booklet, “Free 
Men vs. the Union Closed Shop,” which 
had been distributed by Yale & Towne 
plants. An actual survey that the com- 
pany conducted in its Philadelphia divi- 
sion showed, however, that 92.7 per cent 
of the shop workers thought the Informa- 
tion Rack Service was a good idea; that 
90.3 per cent had at some time taken 
material from a rack; that 65.6 per cent 
found enough variety in the reading mat- 
ter offered; and that 83.7 per cent of 
workers’ families enjoyed reading infor- 
mation rack material. Regarding specific 
booklets, employees were asked to check 
off their preferences. As for “Free Men 
vs. the Union Closed Shop,” the one the 
CIO News didn’t like, 62.5 per cent of 
the shop workers had read it—and while 
18 per cent didn’t like it, 26.8 per cent 
thought it was the best booklet of the lot. 


— Quotes Ending (1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3, Penna.), November, 1952. 


The Worker and His Religion 


HOW do the religious convictions and practices of employees affect their job per- 
formance? In a survey conducted recently by the Group Attitudes Development 
Corporation, 400 representative employees of a Midwestern manufacturing com- 
pany were interviewed in an effort to throw some light on this question. Half of 
these workers were considered efficient and well-adjusted by their employer; the 
other half had job records showing signs of problems and dissatisfaction. 

Among the survey findings: 

Half of the employees interviewed attend church regularly. One in four goes 
to church occasionally. One in four never goes at all. Almost all of them send 
their children to church school, but most give money to the church more freely 
than they give their time. Most workers pray—about health, about their family, 
and for security. When occasion arises, they pray for guidance on specific prob- 
lems—but very few ever pray for guidance and strength in job situations. 
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Three out of four workers who rated high in religious belief were on the com- 
pany's list of well-adjusted employees. In contrast, most workers with a record 
of problems and accidents rated low in religious belief and practice. While most 
of the workers interviewed recognize their moral responsibilities as citizens, husbands, 
and fathers, a surprisingly large number did not associate similar moral responsi- 
bilities with their jobs. Several said, for instance, that when they receive too 
much change at the store they return it; but if the company, through a bookkeeping 
error, were to overpay them, they would keep the overpayment. 


—Jane Stewart in Guideposts (Guidepost Associates, Inc., Beekman Tower Hotel, 
New York 17, N. Y.) 10/52 


Women Earn Less Than Men in All Job Groups 


THOUGH WOMEN ARE PLAYING an increasingly important role in the nation’s 
economy, their earnings still average less than those of men, according to the 
U. S. Labor Department's Women's Bureau. 

The bureau's 1952 Handbook of Facts on Women Workers indicates that 
women’s earnings, though varying widely, average less than men’s in all occupational 
groups. In a survey of one industry—printing and publishing in New York State— 
average weekly earnings of men production workers, at $92.95, were more than 
double that of women production workers, $45.91. 

Other facts highlighted in the report: Women in the labor force number about 
19 million, or 30 per cent of the labor force. This is about a third of all women 
14 and over. About half of the women workers are clerical workers or operatives. 
Over a fifth are service workers, and a tenth are professional or technical workers. 
About half are 37 years of age or older, and 13 per cent are 55 or older. 

Half of all single women are in the labor force. Of all married women, 27 per 
cent are in the labor force. Over half the women in the labor force are married 
and about 25 per cent have children under 18. 


How Industry Views the Taft-Hartley Act 


WHAT Is industry's current stand on present national labor legislation? A recent 
Mill & Factory survey, made among industrial firms of all types and sizes, sought 
to determine some of industry's present attitudes toward the Taft-Hartley law. 


Seventy-three per cent of the companies replying said they felt the law should be 
retained, and 94 per cent recommended additional legislation to curb the power of 
labor leaders. Of the firms surveyed, 82 per cent felt that the Taft-Hartley Act 
has helped to improve their labor relations. Practically all the respondents—97 
per cent—believed that the average worker was not well-informed on the law. 


Changes in the present law which respondent companies said they would like to 
see include a prohibition of industry-wide bargaining, compulsory secret balloting 
with a majority vote of the membership required to call a strike, and more stringent 
loyalty affirmation provisions for union leaders. 





ABOUT 15 MILLION workers are covered by union contracts today, and the wages 
and working conditions of 20-25 million more workers are indirectly determined 
by the same contracts, reports The Twentieth Century Fund. 
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HOW UNION REVENUES ARE HANDLED 


Mocu OF organized labor's strength 
lies in its financial resources, which pro- 
vide economic reserve power in collective 
bargaining and are also used for assisting 
workers in the settlement of daily griev- 
ances and for arbitration and legal ex- 
penses in taking members’ cases “on up.” 
Special retirement pensions, disability or 
death benefits, health centers, and other 
activities may also be financed by the 
union. 

A recent study of the constitutions of 
90 unions, representing about four-fifths 
of all union members, supplemented by 
investigation of union proceedings and of- 
ficers’ reports, shows that in older unions 
of skilled workers, higher dues and per 
capita taxes are likely to be associated 
with union-financed benefits, while in 
more recently established unions collec- 
tively bargained benefit plans and lower 
charges to members are likely to be found. 

The initiation fee is the first payment 
a worker faces when joining a union. In 
recent years, with the change in the struc 
ture of unions, these fees have become es- 
sentially designed for revenue purposes. 
The amounts charged, in the unions ana- 
lyzed, ranged from a low of $1 to a high, 
generally, of $100. Nineteen of the in- 
ternationals surveyed fix the amount to 
be charged by the union; others give locals 
differing degrees of discretion in setting 
fees. 

The broad base of a union's financial 
receipts is its dues, which are generally 
collected by the locals. Dues are generally 
higher than they were five years ago; at 
present they are estimated to range from 
$2 to $4 a month in most instances. In- 
ternational unions usually permit their 
locals to set the amount within certain 
limits, since costs involved in processing 
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grievances and arbitration cases may differ 
from local to local, and locals which pro- 
vide special services to their members 
may have heavier expenses. 

Dues limits may be lowered if plants 
are newly organized by locals, if member- 
ship is required in another union by virtue 
of employment, or if bargaining rights for 
certain members have not been won. More 
than half of all the unions surveyed make 
special allowances for financial hardship 
of unemployed members and collect dues 
below usual levels or waive payments un- 
der such circumstances, but some unions 
provide special dues treatment only if the 
unemployment arises from circumstances 
beyond the member’s control. 

Per capita taxes—the amount which 
locals remit each month to the parent in- 
ternational for each of their members— 
constitute the major form of income for 
international unions. In turn, these un- 
ions affliated with the AFL or the CIO 
pay a tax for each of their members to 
their respective parent federation. In the 
AFL, this tax is 4 cents per month; in 
the CIO, 10 cents. Like union dues, per 
capita taxes levied by internationals have 
risen in the past five years. Most fre- 
quently, the per capita tax is over 50 
cents. There appears to be a distinct cor- 
relation between the amount of per capita 
tax and provisions for special welfare 
payments. 

Assessments are often used by unions 
to provide revenue for requirements not 
previously anticipated. They may be 
made by the international, by the local, 
or by intermediate bodies such as joint 
boards or councils, usually composed of 
locals in related trades or in the same in- 
dustry. Typically, a union body such as 
the executive board can initiate a levy; 
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in some cases, membership approval by a 
referendum vote is also required. Nearly 
a third of all the international unions in 
the study use assessments for strike or 
various welfare purposes. Also, funds 
can be raised by assessments for “neces- 


sary” or “emergency” purposes in more 
than half of the AFL and CIO affiliates 
and in more than a third of the inde- 
pendent unions in the study. Locals may 
also have their own rules pertaining to 
assessments. 


—kKirk R. PetsHex and WILLIAM PascHeELL. Monthly Labor Review, October, 1952, p. 373:8. 


Employee Store Offers Liberal Terms 


BEGUN ABOUT 35 years ago with just a bin full of boots, the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany's employee store is now a completely equipped general or country-style store 
selling only to customers presenting company identification cards. This screens 
out the bargain hunters from outside the company who are attracted by the slightly 
lower prices on regular merchandise and the considerably lower prices on company- 
made products. 

The Goodrich store offers men's clothing, cosmetics, camping and sports equip- 
ment, TV sets, household appliances, and “surprise items,” such as scrap, fabrics, 
plumbing supplies, plywood, masonite, burlap, scrapped machinery, and office 
equipment. Surplus materials are frequently placed on sale in the salvage department. 

Buying terms for Goodrich employees are liberal, including down payments as 
low as $5 on sales under $200, and $10 down on larger sales. The employee has 
24 months to pay. Or he may take advantage of the open-account method (pay- 
able the following month), installment, and layaway plans. The size of the busi- 
ness done by the Goodrich store can be estimated by the fact that some 15 full-time 
employees and two bookkeepers are required to handle sales to workers. 

—American Business 12/52 


Workers’ Pay Rises 40 Per Cent in Five Years 


SKILLED AND UNSKILLED WORKERS had the steadiest rate of increase in income 
between 1946 and 1951, and were 40 per cent better off at the end of those five 
years, the Federal Reserve Board found in its 1952 survey of consumer finances. 
In all, the average of this group rose from $2,820 in 1946 to $3,970 in 1951. This 
was the largest percentage rise of any major occupational group during this period. 

In comparison with this segment of employed persons, those who had other occu- 
pations fared indifferently well. Entrepreneur groups, self-employed, and 
managerial persons and farm operators reached income peaks early in the postwar 
period as prices rose rapidly. However, declines in average income for each 
of these groups set in thereafter and continued until 1951, when their incomes again 
rose substantially. 

The smallest increases in mean income after taxes in this five-year span, approxi- 
mately 20 per cent, were indicated for the self-employed and managerial group 


combined and the professional or semi-professional group. 
—Journal of Commerce 9/25/52 





WORKERS at Foote Mineral Company now get their birthday off, with pay. 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 1/53 
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10 BIG BENEFITS YOU ENJOY WHEN YOU PUT 
YOUR POLICIES IN WRITING. Based on an inter- 
view by F. C. Minaker with Jack C. Staehle. 
Sales Management (386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.), January 1, 1953, Part 1. 
A written policy manual for management 
pays high dividends in defining the area and 
scope of executive and supervisory activity, 
in eliminating the need for personal decisions 
on matters of company-wide policy, and in 
promoting more a practices. This article 
relates the 14 years’ experience of Aldens, 
Inc., Chicago mail order company, in setting 
up and utilizing printed “ground rules” for the 
guidance of executives and supervisors. 


WHEN SHOULD WORKERS RETIRE? By Perrin 
Stryker. Fortune (9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y.), September, 1952. Plans 
enforcing automatic retirement at 65 are being 
viewed with increasing distaste by some busi- 
ness executives, as well as by unions and gov- 
ernment experts. Criticallyexamining the pros 
and cons of the controversy, this article re- 
ports the experience of several companies with 
retirement programs, and predicts hes gradual 
retirement plans, though costly in many ways, 
will be increasingly adopted as management's 
best solution to the problem. 


EXECUTIVES ARE MADE—NOT BORN. By Peter 
F. Drucker. Nation's Business (U. S. Chamber 
Building, Washington 6, D. C.), October, 
1952. There are a number of good reasons for 
the current emphasis on company executive- 
training programs, this article points out. Top 
management men today are older, as a group, 
than ever before; promotion ladders are con- 
stantly growing longer; and the modern execu- 
tive must be able to grasp many complex man- 
agement problems for which his previous career 
may not have prepared him. Systematic train- 
ing of future executives offers the best solution 
to these problems, but must not lead to neglect 
of good management practice in current opera- 
tions. 


TYPES AND USES OF PERSONNEL FORMS AND 
RECORDS. By Robert D. Henderson. Mill & 
Factory (205 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.), October, 1952. Describes the person- 
nel forms and records-handling practices em- 
ployed by many types of industrial firms in 
such areas of personnel records work as pre- 
liminary and formal employment applications, 
applicant evaluation, obtaining references, and 
requisitioning personnel. Illustrated. 


A UNION MAN LOOKS AT SENIORITY. By J. P. 
Nicol. Canadian Business (524 Board of Trade 
Building, Montreal, Canada), November, 
1952. Unions today are generally amenable, 
says the author, to modification of | strict 
seniority principles in cases where other fac- 
tors than experience are important in deter- 
mining the fitness of an employee for promo- 
tion. He believes, however, that such cases 
should be reviewed by both higher manage- 
ment and the union, since foremen may tend 
to evaluate workers in the light of personal 
bias rather than of facts. 


DOES SENIORITY DEFEAT EFFICIENCY? By B. J. 
McGuire. Canadian Business (524 Board of 
Trade Building, Montreal, Canada), Novem- 
ber, 1952. Replying to the position taken by 
advocates of seniority systems, the author ar- 
gues that the efficiency of any organization 
is bound to suffer if promotion decisions are 
taken out of the hands of management. A 
strict seniority system, he asserts, is as likely 
to frustrate the worker's own desire for ad- 
vancement as it is to lower performance stand- 
ards and impair productivity. 


GERIATRICS, ECONOMICS, AND INDUSTRIAL 
MEDICINE. By Charles E. Dutchess, M.D. 
Labor Law Journal (Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 214 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Ill.), September, 1952. A rising standard 
of living and advances in geriatrics have ac- 
celerated a population trend that may soon 
have serious economic consequences, says the 
author. Pointing out that the proportion of 
unemployed older people among the popula- 
tion has increased drastically since 1900, he 
predicts that by 1980, unless some standard 
other than chronological age is adopted as a 
basis for retirement, several million capable 
workers may be forced into the ranks of the 
unemployed. 


THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW—RESEARCH 
AREAS, METHODS, AND RESULTS. By W. J. E. 
Crissy. Personnel Psychology (Mount Royal 
and Guilford Avenues, Baltimore 2, Md.), 
Vol. 5, No. 2. Though the interview is still 
the most widely-used tool for personnel selec- 
tion, it has been the subject of comparatively 
little research by industrial psychologists. In 
this review of the experimental work done to 
date, the author emphasizes that the reliabilit 
of interview results and their correlation with 
on-the-job performance differ greatly from one 
business enterprise to another. 
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STRETCHING YOUR OFFICE SPACE 


Wam0e tue cost of poor office layout 
is fairly obvious when measured in terms 
of the dollar value of wasted floor area, 
the hidden—and often much greater— 
costs of lowered work efficiency are not 
so easy to spot. Offices which are crowded 
and poorly arranged are often troubled 
by clerical errors and delays in finding 
files. Moreover, their output is frequently 
cow, and employees find it hard to or- 
ganize their work. 

A systematic check of office layout and 
furniture requires relatively little effort 
and expenditure, yet it often results not 
only in added space but in better work 
flow, an atmosphere conducive to con- 
centrated work, and better employee 
morale. To determine the possibilities for 
improving your office layout, have the 
present floor plan drawn on % inch blue 
squared paper. Mark all furniture and 
equipment to scale, identifying the work 
operation involved in each. Using this 
diagram, you can spot the major flaws 
in your arrangement by asking these 
questions: 

1. Does your layout correspond to work 
flow? 

Office trafic can be minimized and 
man-hours saved if work flows from desk 
to adjoining desk; procedures that zig-zag 
about the office lead to confusion and 
poor work habits. Obviously, too, files, 
work tables, and work materials should 
be close to the personnel they serve. 

Persons whose desks are visited con- 
tinually should be located as close as 
possible to the common work center. A 
few steps out of the way may seem un- 
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important, but when multiplied by an 
entire staff the time loss soon reaches 
serious proportions. Often, intra-office 
communications equipment can eliminate 
trips between desks or make possible more 
eficient arrangement of work. 

2. Do areas around files and other work 

installations allow free movement? 

Cramped quarters, it has been proved, 
cause irritations and costly delays because 
personnel have to wait for room to oper- 
ate. Advice on correct space ratios—the 
room required for efficient operations of 
a given number of personnel performing 
a given operation in a given area—can be 
obtained from any big office furniture or 
equipment company. These space ratios, 
however, can change with even slight 
alterations in procedure. 

3. What equipment can you move or 
eliminate? 

Many companies use expensive working 
space for dead storage—at a premium 
which would shock them if they ever 
computed the cost. Since transfer of in- 
active records to low-cost storage can't 
be accomplished overnight, this may well 
be a good time to consider a systematic 
program of records control. Meanwhile, 
you may be able to weed out some un- 
needed files immediately. If sound floor 
planning requires additional space, inspect 
the structure of your building for false 
partitions, decorative pillars, or thick 
wainscoting that may be removable. False 
walling means opportunities for built-in 
filing cabinets or additional closets, and 
old-fashioned high ceilings suggest the pos- 
sibility of raised platforms, running in an 





L along two walls, which can be used to 
hold additional filing cabinets as well as 
desks and personnel. 

After the best possible floor plan has 
been worked out on paper, some problems 
may remain—noisy operations, heavy 
equipment that can't easily be moved, or 
a need for more private offices than are 
currently available. Because shortage of 
office space has become a more widespread 
problem in recent years, modern office 
furniture and equipment is designed spe- 
cifically to meet the need for compactness, 
flexibility and dual-purpose use. Here are 
some of the many possibilities: 

Movable walls. If you want to separate 
departments in order to keep the noise 
and activity of one from interfering with 
the operational efficiency of others, con- 
sider movable walls. Insulated and sound- 
proofed, they achieve almost the privacy 
and silence of another room. 


Mobile equipment. Large fixed furni- 
ture is the heaviest contributor to space 
inefhciency. Improvements in procedures 
are often geared to these awkward objects 
rather than the reverse; consequently, the 
expected increase in efficiency often fails 


to materialize. When purchasing new 
office equipment, mobility is a major point 
to consider. 

Multi-purpose equipment. Single units 
that combine functions for which separate 
pieces of equipment were formerly neces- 


sary save space and increase work effici- 
ency by eliminating the time needed to 
travel from one unit to the other. Multi- 
purpose desks, for example, have a wide 
protruding ledge which exceeds both work 
needs and area of drawer space. Ccn- 
sulting visitors simply draw their chairs 
up to the desks and are as comfortable 
as at any conventional table. The leaves 
can be left out permanently, or, with any 
reduction in equipment, they can “dis- 
appear.” Thus, offices can be made smal- 
ler with no sacrifice of comfort. 

Sectional desks, another ingenious idea, 
help reduce the problem brought on by 
sharp changes in work loads. During 
peak seasons, when desks become over- 
loaded, sections can be added that double 
work space and enable workers to main- 
tain normal organizational efficiency. If 
you are often caught short by sudden de- 
mands for specialized desk space, be sure 
to check the custom-made work tables that 
can be “locked” together to form com- 
fortable, partially. equipped desks. 

Modern filing devices. File cabinets, 
traditionally heavy space absorbers, can 
often be economically replaced, particu- 
larly when files are in constant use, by 
circular desk files, which will make all 
the entries readily accessible with no 
waste of back drawer space. One person 
on a circular desk file can easily handle 
the normally heavy duty of ten wall 
models. 


—Operations Report (Research Institute of America, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.), January 27, 1953, p. 1:3. 


Operation Chlorophyll 


IT SEEMS THAT one woman in an office of a Chicago manufacturing company didn't 
take the beneficial effects of soap and water too seriously. Her presence consti- 
tuted a direct attack on the sensitive noses of her co-workers. They complained 
to the supervisor, who didn't know how to handle the issue. 

The girls then took matters into their own hands—putting chlorophyll candles 
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on their desks and open bottles of cologne in front of the fans. Their heavy-handed 
bantering got out of control, however, and the personnel director had to step in 
with a resounding reprimand for all. 

Personnel men, agreeing that it can be quite embarrassing to deal with such a 
situation, are unanimous in saying that it must not be evaded. Their solutions boil 
down to these: 

Direct approach: If you think you're not the person to talk to the offender, ask 
someone else to do it. 

Scientific approach: “Our supervisors don’t have to handle these problems them- 
selves,” reports one personnel man. “We have a medical department and a nurse. 
The offender is treated as a medical case, sent to the nurse by his or her super- 
visor. The nurse handles it as a health problem. Saves embarrassment all around.” 

Glamour approach: Some companies handle the problem as part of a larger one 
on good grooming and personal appearance. They have outside consultants come in 
and give their women employees courses on how to dress and how to groom them- 
selves properly. Courses of this type can easily be worked into the induction 
program for new employees. And the firms find that even the women who have 
been in their employ 20 years cannot resist a course on how to make themselves 
irresistible. 

The glamour courses, however, seem best suited to fairly large organizations. And 
the men are out of the picture completely. For this reason, many companies prefer 
to distribute booklets on personal care to both men and women employees. Bristol- 
Myers (45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.) stands ready to supply leaflets 
on good grooming upon request. Their Educational Service Department publishes 
one booklet especially for men, another for women. Written with a light touch, 
both leaflets emphasize the importance of good grooming in job success—for office 
personnel, salesmen, waitresses and others in service occupations. Included are lists 
of pointers for self-checking. 


—Supervisor’s Personnel Newsletter (Bureau of Business Practice, 
New London, Conn.) 12/22/52 


Absenteeism Doesn’t Pay 


HERE'S HOW Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland, “talks turkey” about absenteeism in 
the Associator, J & H's monthly employee magazine: 

“Absenteeism is an expensive habit. When you stay away from work, you lose 
money. And that’s money you can never make up. Let's take an example. Suppos- 
ing you earn $1.85 an hour and you are absent from work three days a month. 
That costs you $44.40 a month. What does this amount to at the end of the 
year? It will total the cost of any one of the following: 

The down payment on a new car. 
A set of living room furniture. 
A grand vacation for your family. 
The remodeling job you've planned on your house, or a 
sizable reduction on the mortgage, if you're buying a home. 
The finest TV set in town. 
A comfortable increase in your savings account. 
Best investment of all—over $500 in Defense Bonds, which 
would net you well over $625 at maturity.” 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 1/53 
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STEPS TO IMPROVED MAIL HANDLING METHODS 


Mi any orrice MANAGERS have found 
that re-evaluation of the methods whereby 
mail is received, opened, and delivered in 
their organizations can serve to detect 
and break bottlenecks that are delaying 
office operations. More important, ef- 
ficient collection and mailing of outgoing 
correspondence and business literature 
frequently saves headaches in the office 
and helps the company get quicker, surer 
delivery of its own mail. 

A recent survey of the handling and 
distribution of incoming mail in industrial 
plants in the Cleveland area showed that, 
while all the firms received their mail at 
a single place, handling procedures varied 
considerably. Eighty-three per cent of 


the companies said a mail clerk first re- 
ceived their mail; 15 per cent said a com- 
pany official received it first; and 2 per 


cent said that the secretary to the pres- 
ident was the first person to receive it. 
In 27 per cent of the firms, all mail was 
opened at the place where it was first 
received, while 73 per cent stated that 
only part of their mail was opened at the 
place of original receipt. Of these, about 
nine out of 10 said that company and 
individual mail was opened. In regard to 
the discarding of mail, the survey indi- 
cated that 86 per cent of the firms give 
the person opening the mail no authority 
to discard mail of any kind, while 14 per 
cent authorize the person first opening 
the mail to discard such matter as ad- 
vertisements, printed matter, and circulars 
not pertaining to business. 

Rather than wait for the mailman, 
many large offices today are speeding 
their operations by picking up their mail 
at the post office. Many rent boxes to 
pick up mail directly. Once received, mail 
is usually sorted into various classifica- 
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tions, such as traffic, personnel, general, 
keyed advertisements, and foreign, and 
separated according to division. Even be- 
fore mail is sorted or routed, many offices 
time-stamp it. 

Correct addressing is the first step in 
speeding outgoing mail on its way. The 
importance of keeping addresses up to 
date is indicated by the experience of 
consumer magazine publishers, some of 
whom estimate that one out of every 20 
copies goes to the wrong address. To 
avoid this danger a good method is to 
assign one or more employees to do a 
systematic check-up of addresses, either 
periodically or as each new address is 
learned. Company envelopes, too, can 
help correct mailing lists by means of 
printed “requests to the addressee” or 
“instructions to the postmaster.” 

Since the Post Office discontinued its 
directory service, incorrectly addressed 
first-class mail is no longer readdressed 
and delivered. Instead, it is returned to 
the sender—if the envelope has a return 
address. If parcel post is not properly 
addressed, it is held by the destination 
post office and return postage is requested 
from the sender. Meanwhile, the mail is 
delayed. 

Two direct mail advertisers recom- 
mend that standard size No. 9 or No. 10 
envelopes be used for first-class mail to 
command first-class handling, especially 
during the holiday mail rush, when these 
envelopes get the “right of way.” Mail is 
also speeded by the conscientious use of 
postal zone numbers. It has been esti- 
mated that between 12 to 36 hours can 
be cut from mail delivery time by using 
zone numbers. 

Once letters have been written and 
properly addressed, they should be col- 
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lected systematically. Most business of- 
fices collect office mail early and often, 
then deliver it directiy to the post office. 
In cases of large mailings, it is well for 
the originating department to notify the 
mail department in advance, in order to 
avoid disrupting its regular mail service 
and to enable it to make special provisions 
to handle the added burden. 

Since metered mail is faced with ad- 
dress side up, tied with a meter report 
form, and dated and canceled before it 
reaches the post office, it gets a double 
jump ahead of ordinary stamped mail. 
Postal clerks neither have to face it up 
nor cancel it, but start sorting it geogra- 
phically to get it on its way. 


formation that will enable delivery time 
to be cut by proper attention to train 
schedules. Often it is preferable to take 
mail going in a specific direction to a 
certain post office for maximum speed in 
routing. In part, such routing depends 
upon proximity of the post office to rail- 
road stations, to ships, and to airports, 
but a knowledge of transportation time- 
tables is also important. 

Partly as a result of seeing how the 
post office works, business offices are be- 
coming gradually less critical of post of- 
fice operation and services. Offices should 
have their representatives join with those 
of other companies to tour the local post 
office and learn how better to utilize its 
facilities and cooperate with it to speed 


The post office can often supply in- the mails. 


—Sipney Fe_tpMAN, The Office, December, 1952, p. 49:11. 


Build Your Own Office Staff 


DURING THE PAST year and a half, the Chase National Bank in New York City 
has added 81 competent stenographers and 226 skilled typists to its payroll. These 
girls had been hired although they couldn't meet the bank's minimum placement 
qualifications. Typing or stenography applicants are given a test. Those who qualify 
for training are paid at the rate of $1.10 an hour. For a.maximum of two weeks, 
attending either half or full day, as they please, the girls get intensive, unremitting 
brush-up drills. 

The typists work with a standard manual to improve speed and accuracy. As 
soon as a girl reaches the bank's employment minimum of 40 words a minute, 
with no more than five errors, she is assigned to a regular typist’s job. Stenographers 
get equally intensive dictation drills. Once they reach the bank's placement minimum 
of dictation at 80 words and transcription at 20 words a minute, with no errors, 
they are placed on stenographic jobs. 

Most girls who make the grade get there well before the two weeks are up. 


—Personnel Newsletter (Bureau of Business Practice, New London, Conn.) 1/19/53 





Split-Second Timing 


TO MANY who take the stop watch as a symbol of efficiency, it may come as a shock 
to learn that clocks are far more popular than stop watches in running today's 


offices. 
There is a place for the stop watch in job analysis and time study, but human 
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beings who work normally to split-second timing have not yet been developed. 
Precision and punctuality are vital to accomplishment; yet too acute a consciousness 


of time can be a nuisance all around. 


Consequently, progressive office management has learned to allow a certain 


degree of flexibility in the performance of office jobs. 


The office manager has found 


that he can get far more out of his people by saying, “We need this in about 
20 minutes,” than by telling them: “This is an 18-minute, 32-second job.” 


Intelligent people do not need to be reminded of the importance of time. 
stant emphasis on it irritates and confuses. 


Con- 
Knowing that a few minutes more or 


less aren't a matter of life and death, people relax enough to do a good job. 


—Office Management and Equipment 1/53 
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MODERNIZING OFFICE PROCEDURES. By Robert 
L. Peterson. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
Vol. 49, No. 72. University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill., 1952. 27 pages. Gratis. A con- 
cise account of basic work simplification tech- 
niques for application in offices. Topics con- 
sidered include planning the program, steps 
in conducting procedures studies, forms im- 
provement and control, and utilization of 
equipment and personnel. A brief list of 
suggested readings is provided. 


THE PUNCHED CARD. (509 Francis Palms Build- 
ing, Detroit 1, Mich.), 1952-53. $6.00. This 
is the first volume of a new annual publica- 
tion devoted to current applications and de- 
velopments in the machine accounting field. 
Among the topics covered in detail by the 
more than 40 papers in the present issye are 
order and invoice writing, sales control and 
analysis in a job shop, billing and inventory 
control, sales analysis and accounts receiv- 
able, and hourly payroll records. 


ELECTRONICS IN THE MODERN OFFICE. By Ralph 
W. Fairbanks. Harvard Business Review 
(Gallatin House, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, 
Mass.), September, 1952. The disturbing 
fact that office costs in most organizations 
have been mounting almost as fast as produc- 
tion costs have been reduced is largely due, 
the author believes, to management's failure 
to realize the cost-cutting potentialities of elec- 
tronic office equipment. This article demon- 
strates in a detailed hypothetical case study, 


supplemented by numerous examples from ac- 
tual company experience, how a firm with a 
heavy clerical payroll can solve its cost prob- 
lem and speed office operations by the installa- 
tion of electronic devices intelligently chosen 
to meet its ascertained needs. 


HANDLING MAIL AT LEVER HOUSE. By Sidney 
Shepherd. The Office (270 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.), December, 1953. A 
detailed description of the equipment and 
routing methods used to expedite mail de- 
liveries and collections in the new office build- 
ing that houses the New York headquarters 
of Lever Brothers Co. Small local er rooms 
on each of the 21 office floors, connected with 
the central mail station by means of a dumb- 
waiter device that automatically ejects mail 
trays at the desired floor, are a major feature 
of the system. 


OFFICE IN THE SUBURBS: FORESIGHT OR FAL- 
LACY? By Robert M. Smith. Office Manage- 
ment and Equipment (212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.), January, 1953. Discussing 
the benefits that several large companies hope 
to realize by establishing new office head- 
quarters outside the New York metropolitan 
area, the author points out that the increase 
in efficiency made possible by an office build- 
ing designed wholly to meet the individual 
needs of one company may mean that fewer 
basic clerical workers will be needed on the 
office staff. 
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A LOOK AT TOMORROW’S FACTORY 


From WHAT we know today, it seems 
certain that the plant of the future will 
be more compact and yet more complex. 
This is due to two basic trends which are 
even now starting to revolutionize indus- 
try. These are the process of integration 
of present procedures, and the elimina- 
tion of any deterrent to increased utiliza- 
tion of equipment. 

Until now, most of the mechanization 
and automatization of equipment has 
been designed to lessen the amount of 
exertion required from labor. The fu- 
ture will bring more electronic equip- 
ment, which will eliminate the need for 
men and women to act as control devices 
and save them for thinking and decision- 
making. 

While the number of personnel han- 
dling the product itself will be reduced, 
the number needed to service the equip- 
ment will rise. There will be increased 
demand for technicians and mechanics, 
and less need for personnel to act as 
material handlers, feeders and inspectors. 

Most manufacturers today analyze an 
operation simply with an eye toward 
finding a better way to perform the same 
work on the same product. In the future, 
we shall have to visualize production in 
total, and then design new processes—not 
merely speed up certain elements in 
our present methods. While an effective 
preventive maintenance program will be 
needed to carry out job lot production on 
robot machines, experience has shown that 
preventive maintenance is not an insur- 
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mountable task and that it can eliminate 
or prevent failures on equipment. 


The inspection function will have to 
be mechanized, because when equipment 
starts running at great speeds, inspection 
becomes more critical and must be car- 
ried out much faster to prevent an ex- 
cessive loss of product. 

One of the great savings resulting from 
integrated production methods comes 
about through the direct tie that exists 
between the various pieces of automatic 
processing equipment. This will auto- 
matically increase the machine utilization 
achieved, since at present a large part of 
machine downtime occurs during the 
loading and unloading cycle. Automatic 
loading will also permit us to increase the 
speed of machines. 

As this integration moves along, other 
advantages appear. Less scrap is pro 
duced, because materials are properly posi- 
tioned at the time they enter the machine. 
Space is saved, since the working area for 
loading and unloading is no longer 
needed. 

Some economists have warned that the 
increased cost of equipment will make 
many of these changes unprofitable. How- 
ever, as automatic processing becomes 
more highly developed, machine invest- 
ment per unit of production is reduced 
because of the increased utilization of 
equipment and the higher speeds at which 
it operates. 

Some manufacturers may feel that 
fewer personnel will mean alleviation of 
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many of their present personnel and or- have to develop a true team spirit and 
ganization problems. Actually, the re- move with greater precision, since fail- 
verse will probably be true. The organ- ures anywhere along the line will be 
ization, and all of the people in it, will much more costly. 

—KeEnneTH J. Eaton. American Paper Converter. 


31,000 Injuries That Never Occurred 


THE pu Pont Company's employees are just about four times safer at work than 
they are at home or any place else, even when their jobs call for handling high 
explosives or volatile chemicals. These facts are disclosed in The Story of Safety, a 
new booklet published by the company. 

The booklet describes how du Pont's injury frequency rate has been cut more 
than 93 per cent—from 10.3 injuries per million man-hours worked in 1926 to 
0.67 injuries per million man-hours worked in 1951. Had this improvement not 
taken place, at least 31,000 injuries that never happened could have occurred over 
the 25-year period. Of the company’s 114 plants, laboratories and construction 
projects, 75 completed the year 1951 without a single time-losing injury. Three of 
these have each gone 22 years or more with a perfect record. 

Built-in safety in plant construction, a wide variety of protective clothing, and 
many ingenious devices are parts of the mechanics of safety, which have led to the 
result that only one out of ten injuries now is caused by failure of equipment or 
processes; the other nine may be traced to human error. 

Du Pont research now has turned to seeking means to reduce human error. 
Scientists are examining the significance of emotional attitudes, fatigue, discontent, 
and other psychological factors in an attempt to learn why, for example, a machine 
operator, against rules and admonitions, removes his safety gloves or glasses. 

Copies of The Story of Safety are available upon request to the Public Relations 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Purchasing Research—New Staff Aid to Buyers 


AN INDUSTRIAL VERSION of the two-platoon system is in the making at U. S. Steel 
Co. In commercial research, the company has had the first platoon operating 
successfully for years. It is now beginning to move up the second platoon— 
purchasing research. The department, which has been in the making for three 
years, is still in the development stage, but the company already is satisfied it has 
made a good investment. 

Established in the belief that the same principles that have worked so well in 
selling and market development can be applied with equal success to purchasing, 
the new department will not do the thinking for the buyer, but it will make his 
job easier. It will develop and analyze information on supply, prices, inventories, 
consumption, and new commodities. It will also forecast future availability of 
materials and run down solutions to specific purchasing problems. 

As a staff function, purchasing research will have no responsibility or authority 
in the line of buying. Its reports and recommendations relating to buying activity 
will be submitted to the director of purchases for follow-through. 

—Iron Age 12/11/52 
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OVERCOMING SHORTAGES OF TOOL AND DIE MAKERS 


Amonc tHE sKILLED workers most 
needed in expanding defense plants and 
other manufacturing companies are tool 
and die makers. But they are in critically 
short supply. Consequently, new workers 
must be trained, or experienced men re- 
cruited from the 100,000 tool and die 
makers in the country. To help employers 
evaluate their prospects for recruiting 
skilled men in this classification, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recently stu- 
died the mobility of 1,712 tool and die 
makers on the payrolls of 315 metalwork- 
ing plants in seven centers of the indus- 
try. 

Almost three-fifths of the workers sur- 
veyed remained at work for the same em- 
ployer 11 years—from 1940 to 1951. On 
the basis of these findings, it can be ex- 
pected that plants which already have 
enough tool and die makers are likely to 
keep most of them. But new plants, par- 
ticularly those outside established metal- 
working centers, will have stafing prob- 
lems. 

Of the approximately 43 per cent mak- 
ing job changes in this period, over half 
switched only once or twice. On the 
other hand, the small group that changed 
jobs four or more times were responsible 
for about 60 per cent of the changes. 

What are the chances of employers 
who are opening or expanding plants to 
recruit experienced tool and die workers 
from other industries? 

For plants not located in one of the 
seven large metalworking centers, chances 
for outside recruitment are slim. The BLS 
survey shows that of those who changed 
jobs during the 11-year period, less than 
9 per cent moved to another city. And 
of all tool and die makers trained in the 
United States, less than 5 per cent worked 
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outside of their area of training. The 
Bureau notes that Los Angeles was one 
exception in that most of the workers 
who moved to the city came from the in- 
dustrial centers of the Midwest. But even 
so, during the last war, defense plants— 
particularly aircraft plants—in Los An- 
geles were able to recruit only a small 
percentage of tool and die makers from 
outside the area. Employers were forced 
to rely mainly on training their own 
skilled work force. 

But if new or expanding plants are 
located in one of the seven metalworking 
centers, chances are that employers may 
be able to recruit workers from other in- 
dustries in the same area. BLS says that 
those workers who changed employers did 
not have strong industry attachment. In 
fact, more than 50 per cent changed to 
another industry. Furthermore, at least 
one-third of all tool and die makers sur- 
veyed had not qualified as journeymen in 
the industry in which they were work- 
ing when interviewed. This indicates, ac- 
cording to BLS, that a tool and die maker 
learns general skills which he takes with 
him from job to job and that he is not 
tied to any particular plant, product, or 
employer. 

The skills involved in tool and die mak- 
ing, together with the employment situa- 
tion during the 1l-year period, exerted a 
mixed influence on these workers’ deci- 
sions to change jobs or stay where they 
were. On the one hand, these factors en- 
couraged workers to hold on to their 
jobs. Since tool and die makers are at 
the top of the occupational ladder, there 
was little incentive to go into other oc- 
cupations. In addition, the high level of 
employment opportunities led employers 
to exert every influence to retain their 





workers. On the other hand, these same 
general conditions provided incentives for 
job changes. The great shortages of 
skilled workers meant that there were 
plenty of opportunities to change jobs in 
order to get higher pay or improved work- 
ing conditions. 

Age and length of time in labor force 
were other factors affecting mobility in 
this period. BLS reports that younger 
workers changed jobs more frequently 
than did older workers. Workers 
changed jobs more than twice as often 
when they were under the age of 45 as 
they did when they were older. Also, 
workers who were new in the labor force 
changed jobs more frequently than the 
old-timers did. 

Education was also an important fac- 
tor. Tool and die makers with the fewest 
years of education were the least mobile, 
and the number of job changes increased 
proportionately along with the rise in 
years of education. This relationship was 
found to be true for all age levels. 

Job changes varied according to the in- 
dustry in which the workers were em- 
ployed at the time they were interviewed. 
Workers in the aircraft and machine-tool 


accessories industries had the most job 
changes, and those in the motor-vehicles 
and machinery industries (excluding ma- 
chine-tool accessories) were the least 
mobile. 

Most job changes—in fact, two out of 
three—were voluntary. More than half 
of these were made to obtain better jobs, 
in terms of pay or opportunities for ad- 
vancement. The desire to improve work- 
ing conditions or job location was the rea- 
son given for another sixth of the job 
changes. Those who moved to another 
city when they changed jobs gave per- 
sonal reasons for the move rather than 
such factors as better working conditions, 
pay, or advancement. 

Practically all the tool and die makers 
surveyed, BLS found, had remained in the 
same occupation during the ll-year pe- 
riod. Furthermore, the small percentage 
that did change worked in closely re- 
lated fields. Therefore, BLS concludes, 
“training tool and die makers is a good 
investment for the nation: once trained, 
tool and die makers remain in the trade 
or in closely related occupations, where 
their skills would be available if needed.” 


—Labor Policy and Practice Bulletin (The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D.C.), January 22, 1953, p. 3:4. 








AMA MANUFACTURING CONFERENCE 


The Spring Manufacturing Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held Wednesday through Friday, April 8-10, at 
The Hotel Statler, New York. 








THE AVERAGE WORKER in the United States loses seven and a half workdays a 
year because of temporary illnesses, according to The Twentieth Century Fund. 
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What It Costs to Keep Plants Running 


LAST YEAR, business men invested $26.9 billion in new plant and equipment. This 
year, they'll spend about $17 billion for upkeep on that and older facilities. 

In fact, bills for housekeeping in industry may run from “8 to 15 per cent of 
each sales dollar,” says H. E. Bliss, assistant controller, Lukens Steel Co. A large 
part of that bill will be to keep the production machines operating. The average 
machinery investment per worker was $8,000 in 1950 compared with $2,000 per 
worker in 1900. Current trends toward automation will continue to heighten the 
maintenance worker's importance to the production line. 


—Steel 1/26/53 
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CONTROL DEVICES: STILL A LONG WAY TO GO. 
Business Week (330 West 42 Street, New 
York 36, N. Y.), November 29, 1952. The 
reasons for industry's reluctance to adopt auto- 
matic control devices employing nuclear energy 
are explained in this article, which also cites 
the lack of standardization in control equip- 
ment in support of its assertion that much re- 
search, development, and experience are needed 
before the full benefits of the new techniques 
can be realized. 


EVEN UNSKILLED OPERATORS SET UP THEIR OWN 
MACHINES. By P. F. Young. American 
Machinist (330 West 42 Street, New York 
36, N. Y.), January 5, 1953. This article 
describes a working system for bringing ma- 
chine loading and setup under central control 
by means of a novel setup card, which not 
only gives the operator the proper feeds and 
speeds for each operation but actually pic- 
tures the setup in a simple sketch produced 
by rubber-stamping a basic layout. 


SCHEDULE A SLICE OUT OF DOWN TIME. 
Steel (60 East 42 Street, New York 17, 
N. Y.), January 26, 1953. Organizing the 
flow of jobs and selection of tools can save 
valuable machine time and operator man-hours. 
This article describes a new system adopted 
by Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, 
which streamlines the flow of material and 
parts into, through, and out of many depart- 
ments. Use of this system in one department 
stepped up production 25 per cent. 


BUILD PLANT SAFETY WITH COLORS. By Louis 
J. Murphy. Mill & Factory (205 East 42 
Street, New York 17, N. Y.), November, 
1952. The industrial use of color for maxi- 
mum efficiency as well as maximum safety is 
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discussed here in its psychological as well as 
its engineering aspects. Tables accompanying 
the text provide such data as optical reflec- 
tances of various colors, covering areas of 
paint on different types of surfaces, and recom- 
mended colors for piping systems. 


HOW TO COORDINATE PRODUCTION AND SALES. 
Modern Industry (232 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.), January 15, 1953. Among 
the conditions advocated here for improved 
teamwork between manufacturing and sales 
departments are the following: Production 
men should be consulted before special orders 
are taken; reliable sales forecasts should be 
supplied regularly to the production depart- 
ment. Production, in turn, should keep closer 
control of quality and inventory; set up 
definite procedures for providing special service 
on special orders; report extra costs involved 
in meeting special requests; and cooperate in 
arranging plant tours for sales managers and 
salesmen. 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT HAND TRUCK FOR 
THE JOB. Flow (1240 Ontario Street, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio), January, 1953. Seven points 
to consider in choosing the right hand truck 
for efficient materials handling, both in 
modern plants as feeder or auxiliary service 
for powered handling systems and in old build- 
ings which do not permit straight-line produc- 
tion techniques. Some important factors dis- 
cussed in this article are: strong metal construc: 
tion for heavy loads; rubber-tired wheels for 
floor protection; large-diameter wheels for 
easier mobility; quiet operating trucks for use 
in the presence of customers or the public; and 
accessible lubrication fittings for all bearings 
to ensure long service. 
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COMPENSATING THE SALES FORCE: 
A SURVEY OF CURRENT PRACTICE 


Tue experience of an industrial clean- 
ing manufacturer who recently lost three 
top salesmen, not to competitors but to 
other, more lucrative selling fields, illus- 
trates that it is no longer enough to main- 
tain a compensation program that is mere- 
ly “right with the industry.” At the 
same time, it is becoming evident that 
overremphasis on broadly based “aver- 
ages” can be just as dangerous as com- 
petition for salesmen from other fields of 
selling. Much more important in keeping 
compensation programs up to date are the 
percentage fluctuations in compensation 
that take place from year to year. If all 
other factors have been correctly set up, 
appropriate percentage increases, on the 
basis of these fluctuations, will maintain 
the compensation program. 

A survey of 63 companies in various 
lines of business, half of them firms em- 
ploying 20 or fewer salesmen, has revealed 
some significant trends in salesman com- 
pensation, particularly among small firms. 
Here are some of the major findings: 

Rates of compensation: The trend to 
salary or base pay plus some incentive pay 
seems to be continuing. Forty-five com- 
panies reported that they use a salary or 
salary combination plan, and 23 a com- 
mission or commission combination. The 
remainder employ both types of plan. 

Frequency of payment: Most compa- 
nies seemed to prefer paying their sales- 
men at longer intervals. Seventeen firms 
said they pay semi-monthly; 16, monthly; 
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12, weekly; 3, bi-weekly; and 16 at com- 
binations of these intervals, according to 
the type of compensation. 

Range of compensation: The differ- 
ences reported were not wholly attribut- 
able to line of business, type of selling, 
ability requirements of salesmen, or other 
aspects of the selling job, though it does 
seem to be true that industrial salesmen 
usually do somewhat better than con- 
sumer goods salesmen. In most cases, 
higher earnings represent commissions 
rather than salaries. While no correla- 
tion between the compensation rates of 
large and small companies was attempted, 
the data seemed to indicate that smaller 
companies pay slightly more. Major in- 
creases, during 1950-1951, were made in 
base rather than incentive pay; generally 
speaking, they affected a greater propor- 
tion of average salesmen than of top- 
rank men. 

Methods of paying salesmen’s expenses: 
A majority of the companies—36—pay 
salesmen’s expenses, usually against an 
expense report. Salesmen who paid their 
own expenses were usually those on a 
commission sale basis. 

Use of job descriptions and time man- 
agement studies: Only 22 of 59 com- 
panies surveyed had job descriptions for 
their sales positions, and only 12 out of 
60 companies (most of them larger firms 
with 40 or more salesmen) made time 
studies for these jobs. 


Review of compensation programs. 
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Forty-five companies said they review 
salesmen’s compensation on an individual 
basis, six on a group basis, and four on 
an individual and group basis; in 35 cases, 
this is a merit review. Of the 22 firms 
that conduct their reviews periodically, 
six do so at quarterly intervals, seven 
semi-annually, and 13 annually. 

While the idea that salesmen today are 
less motivated by money than they are by 
fringe benefits was reflected in the com- 
ments of a few sales managers, most of 
them were inclined to believe that money 
is still the predominant motivation. Typi- 
cal comments: “There has been no great 
change in our salesmen’s attitudes toward 
fringe benefits, security of job, etc. They 
still want top pay.” ... “Because our 
salesmen are nearly all ‘big income’ boys, 
and because we have a tough specialty 
selling line, they seem to be motivated by 


the dollar bill more than by anything 
else.” 

Probably the most significant recent 
development in compensation programs is 
sales management's realization that sala- 
ries, commissions, and incentives must 
satisfy the salesmen. Salesmanship must 
be bought and developed, like any other 
creative and productive ability; and the 
compensation program is the first step. 
Increased knowledge and use of evalua- 
tion programs represent another impor- 
tant advance. Other trends have been 
toward a flexible, yet more complex, type 
of compensation plan that will enable 
management to shift sales emphasis rapid- 
ly from one line or product to another, 
and toward boosting the base pay or draw- 
ing account and reducing the period be- 
tween payments of commission or bonus 
to give salesmen and their families a 
steadier income. 
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—Dartnell Research Study No. 624 (Dartnell Sales Service, Chicago 40, Ill.). 


How Industrial Purchasers Get Product Information 


SO MANY different media are competing for the industrial sales promotion or ad- 
vertising dollar that the marketer is faced with the problem of determining the 
relative values of the various sales tools in order to secure the most communication 
for the least money. 

In this connection, Du Pont recently conducted a survey among eight industries 
accounting for approximately 69 per cent of its sales. These eight were the textile, 
chemical, automotive, rubber, mining, iron and steel, food and drug, and petroleum 
industries. The question was asked: “How do you obtain information about 
industrial supplies and equipment?” Here are the percentages for men with a 
management function for the sources listed on the form: 

Manufacturer's catalogs, 56 per cent; trade shows, 26 per cent; direct mail, 48 
per cent; manufacturer's salesmen, 77 per cent; trade and business publications, 
76 per cent; company magazines from manufacturers, 47 per cent; commercial 
catalogs and directories, 31 per cent; internal company digests of current business 
and trade paper information, 12 per cent. 

Trade and business publications, it will be noted, ranked just one percentage 
point below salesmen as a source of industrial information and exceeded the next 
highest source, manufacturer's catalogs, by 20 per cent. 


—Pavut F. Witte in an address before the Third Business Communications Conference, 
Wayne University 
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EVALUATING INQUIRIES FROM SALES PROSPECTS 


Ir sALESMEN are to stay enthusiastic 
about following up inquires from pro- 
spective customers, the inquiries must be 
good—which means that they must first 
be screened and qualified. Every quali- 
fied inquiry will not result in a sale, but 
the batting average will be much higher 
than if the sales force is turned loose on 
everything that comes in. 

For purposes of classification, inquiries 
may be grouped into four general cate- 
gories, each of which merits a different 
type of treatment. They are: 


1. Unwanted inquiries. Sometimes 


these can be identified by visual examina- 
tion. If the inquiry is full of misspellings, 
childish grammar, and incoherent sen- 
tences, it will be fairly safe to assume it’s 
a dud. However, there is always some 
chance that it is good, and common bus- 


iness courtesy alone requires that every 
inquiry should receive a reply. A printed 
card, mailed without expensive literature, 
will save the trouble of a follow-up and 
still leave the door open in case you're 
mistaken. Such a card would ask for 
more information about the inquirer. 

2. Marginal inquiries. These may be 
postcards or plain unprinted letterheads 
giving no company name; or the com- 
pany may be unknown, or very small, or 
the address given may be in a residential 
neighborhood. Though you usually can’t 
afford to send salesmen out on an inquiry 
of this kind, it can and should be 
answered with literature, not merely the 
buffer reply card used for the “un- 
wanted” group. It may have come from a 
buyer who has written from home, or 
doesn't want to be bothered with sales- 
men just yet, or doesn’t want competi- 
tion to know of his interest in your 
preduct. A card should be enclosed with 
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your literature to invite the inquirer to 
ask for a salesman’s call. If the card is 
returned, you have a live prospect. 

3. Good Inquiries. This might be from 
a well-known company which hasn't any 
apparent application for your products. 
In any case, it’s a company in which you 
can see some sales possibilities. This in- 
quirer is one your salesmen should meet 
even if the call doesn’t result in an im- 
mediate sale. Immediately acknowledge 
the “good” inquiry, sending the informa- 
tion requested, and use a follow-up by 
your sales force within a few days. 

4. Superior Inquiries. Obviously, a 
definite expression of interest from a top 
company, long recognized and cultivated 
as a prime prospect, requires personalized 
and immediate handling—which means a 
personal letter, all the information re- 
quested, and an immediate call by the 
salesman in the propect’s territory. While 
inquiries of this type will often be re- 
cognized even by your mail clerk, you 
may miss them in the “just another ad- 
vertising inquiry” routine unless a sys- 
tem for proper classification of all in- 
quiries has been set up. The steps out- 
lined for unwanted, marginal and good 
inquiries also turn up a very worth-while 
quantity of superior caliber. 

Inquiries cost too much to use only 
once; they must be nurtured until they 
become repeat buyers. One of the most 
efficient ways to turn prospects into cus- 
tomers is a well organized mailing list for 
additional sales exposure through mailed 
literature. The right literature mailed to 
the right audience is one of the most 
effective means of selling yet devised. 
However, direct mail is selective, and 
proper classification of names can make 
or break a mailing program's effectiveness. 
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To build up effective mailing lists, each 
inquirer’s name should first be credited, 
in your inquiry record book, to the pub- 
lication source that produced the inquiry. 
From the bulletin number, address, and 
department or individual name, 90 per 
cent of all inquiries can easily be tracked 
down to their source. Next, the name 
should be investigated for classification. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s reference book will 
usually supply the credit rating and in- 
dustry classification. Industrial buyers’ 
guides and chamber of commerce direc- 
tories are also helpful; even the telephone 


book will often provide a clue about the 
specific type of company behind the in-. 
quiry. When the particular product or 
pricing class that the company falls into 
has been determined, the name can then 
be coded for a specific list and plated. 

Selling management on the need for an 
inquiry system is a big step toward get- 
ting the most out of your advertising 
responses. Such a system insures that in- 
quiries will be analyzed and given the 
right amount and kind of attention, and 
helps the company to make the most ef- 
fective use of its sales force. 


—Smwney Crayton. Industrial Marketing, November, 1952, p. 47:5. 


The American Explosion 


THE AMERICAN EXPLOSION has been 300 years in the making, and the atomic blast 
was only one phase. It has resulted in new consumers who differ from their 
predecessors far more than in the pocketbook alone. The new kind of Americans— 
with new desires, needs and tastes—demands new patterns of service and distribu- 
tion. Customs, habits and attitudes have changed drastically. 

Measured in constant dollars, here are some of the striking increases in 
expenditures for health and culture that have taken place over the past 10 years: 
Net Effective Buying Income, 71%; Newspapers and Magazines, 76%; Theatre 
(Legitimate and Opera), 85%; Medical Care, 94%; Books, 96%; Public Educa- 
tion, 104%; Flowers and Seeds, 129%; Toys and Sports Equipment, 140%; 
Health and Accident Insurance, 159%; Furniture and Furnishings, 200%; Musical 
Instruments, 263%; Steamship and Overseas Aircraft Fares, 412%; Group Hos- 
pitalization, 460%. 

The figures produce a rough sketch of a book-reading, gardenctilling, sports- 
loving American, who likes music, takes time for hobbies, and watches his health. 

If the explosion were merely economic, industry would need only to produce 
more and sell more. But companies following such a course would run the risk 
of turning out copies of “September Morn™ for a public that has learned to prefer 
Van Gogh—or of producing Mission furniture instead of Swedish modern. 

—Sales Management 1/15/53 


The Trend to Small Packaging 


MANUPACTURERS of many consumer products have been promoting large-size 
containers for a long time. Recently, however, a countertrend has developed 
towards the small and—in many cases—uneconomical size. 

The price incentive is one reason. Last November an increase in federal excise 
taxes, generally resulting in a 10 per cent rise in retail prices, helped to depress 
whiskey sales. Publicker Industries wanted to build up the market for its pint 
bottles of whiskey. So it threw away the flask-shaped bottle—long associated 
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with vagrants and alcoholics—and replaced it with a “hostess” bottle, a repliva 
of the regular fifth. 

Another reason for the swing to smaller-sized packages is the willingness of 
small families to pay a little extra for freshness—as in the case of coffee and bread. 
Beech-Nut Packing Co.'s new half-pound can of coffee, introduced a few months 
ago, has had excellent sales in metropolitan centers. And the H. J. Heinz Co. has 
introduced 6!/-0z. cans of many food products that normally come in 16-oz. cans. 

International Cellucotton Products Co. had still another reason for putting out 
its Pocket Pack container of Kleenex three years ago: convenience. People find 


the packs easy to stick into their pockets. 
In many cases, of course, consumers pay more this way. 
At the same time, the manufacturers’ profits are 


usually greater—that is one reason why they like the trend. 


and shipping usually cost more. 


Containers, packing, 


—Business Week 7/12/52 
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LINE AND STAFF IN MARKETING ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Cost and Profit Outlook (1401 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 2, Penna.), December, 
1952. Should the director of marketing re- 
search in a manufacturing company report to 
top management or to the head of the sales 
department? This and related questions are 
discussed in this article, which stresses several 
arguments for placing such staff units as mar- 
keting research directly under top management. 


STRATEGY OF THE SELLER—OR WHAT BUSINESS 
MEN WON'T TELL. By John McDonald. Fortune 
(9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.), 
December, 1952. This article reports the re- 
sults of a survey conducted among 59 com- 
panies to determine what types of information 
are considered most essential to market strat- 
egy and therefore kept most carefully from 
the knowledge of rival firms. Product research 
data, production costs, and sales and profit 
breakdowns by product were among the items 
most frequently included in this category. 


WHICH ARE BETTER—-HEAVY OR SLACK PERIODS 
FOR SALESMEN'’S CONTESTS? Marketing (100 
Simcoe Street, Toronto, Canada), January 17, 
1953. Sales managers are inclined to schedule 
sales contests during slack periods to help 
boost lagging volume. However, the experi- 
ence of a Canadian life insurance company, 
described in this article, suggests that the in- 
crease in sales which salesmen’s contests pro- 
duce is usually a fixed percentage over the 
normal sales volume for the period in which 
the contest is held. Consequently, a greater 
increase in total sales volume will result if 
contests are scheduled for heavy sales periods. 
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HOW 300 EXPERTS RATE '53 PROSPECTS IN 108 
BASIC INDUSTRIES. Sales Management (386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.), Janu- 
ary 1, 1953. A rise in gross national sales of 
at least 5 per cent over 1952 is predicted by a 
board of 300 economic analysts, who see in- 
creased business for 20 industries throughout 
1953. A chart rating 108 industries by size 
and sales prospects summarizes the board's 
forecasts. 


A GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE PACKAGE DESIGN. By 
Willard E. Deveneau. Fibre Containers and 
Paperboard Mills (228 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill.), Vol. XXXVII, No. 3. This 
article is primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment or improvement of packages for rela- 
tively small products, where marketing con- 
siderations as well as product protection play 
a major role. A comprehensive check list is 
offered to aid the package designer in making 
a thorough analysis of product, market, means 
of distribution, product promotion, and struc: 
tural and merchandising design of the package. 


A MANAGEMENT TOOL—MARKET RESEARCH. 
Steel (Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio), 
February 9, 1953. Describing a typical work- 
ing day of a Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. market research executive, this article 
shows the important part that market re- 
search plays in the fast-growing materials 
handling industry. Among its functions in 
this company are making studies of new 
products, carrying out surveys to improve old 
products, and locating and developing new 
markets. 
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NEW FACTS ON EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


Compensation LEVELS of top executives 
increased on the average by approximately 
5 per cent in the 1951-52 fiscal year over 
those of the previous year, according to 
figures recently released by AMA's Ex- 
ecutive Compensation Service. In con- 
trast, gross average weekly earnings of 
production workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries for the calendar year 1951 were 
more than 9 per cent above their 1950 
level. This figure, taken from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports, does not include 
“fringe” benefits. The AMA figure, on 
the other hand, represents total compen- 
sation, including salaries, bonus payments, 
and contributions to retirement funds. 
It is not, however, indicative of what hap- 
pened in specific companies or industries, 
since the compensation of executives 
varies directly with the sales and profit 
performance of their companies. 

Middle management people—those be- 
tween the top policy-making and first- 
line supervisory jobs—earned an average 
of $12,000 in the same period, according 
to another recent AMA survey covering 
more than 550 executive positions in 37 
functions. 

The top management study is based on 
an analysis of payments to almost 15,000 
executives in 1,850 companies. These 
companies represent 46 major industries 
and range in size from firms with under 
$5 million sales to those with over $500 
million sales. The period covered by the 
study was essentially the years 1950 and 
1951, but extended as late as July, 1952, 
for companies whose fiscal years closed 
then. This period was one of mixed busi- 
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ness trends; generally speaking, companies 
in consumer goods industries did less well 
than in 1949-50, while companies engaged 
in industrial production improved their 
performance. 

The level of salaries showed an increase 
ranging from 4 per cent to 10 per cent 
in all industries studied. However, bonus 
payments, in most cases contingent on 
profits, were higher in some industries 
and lower in others. Variations were as 
much as 30 per cent both up and down, 
following profit trends in the various in- 
dustries. 

In durable goods manufacturing, 12 
industries paid increased bonus amounts; 
two industries paid approximately the 
same amounts as in the previous year; and 
four others paid less. Among producers 
of non-durables, which are influenced pri- 
marily by consumer goods, there were 
nine reductions and seven increases. All 
retail classifications were lower. Bonus 
payments represented almost 20 per cent 
of the total compensation of all the ex- 
ecutives in the group. 

The most consistent compensation in- 
crease was shown in contributions to re- 
tirement funds. Here, the over-all in- 
crease was about 15 per cent. In some 
industries, because of the adoption of new 
plans, the increase ran as high as 30 per 
cent. Such contributions represented 10 
to 15 per cent of total compensation and 
were paid or credited by 56 per cent of 
the companies included. 

No such relation between compensation 
and sales and profits was shown for the 
middle management group, about half of 
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whom received between $7,500 and 
$15,500 annually. Another 25 per cent 
received between $15,000 and $18,000 per 
annum, and 10 per cent were paid more 
than $18,000. About 15 per cent were 
below the $7,500 level. 

Many companies have established salary 
ranges. If all the executives in the middle- 
management group had received the max- 
imum the companies would be willing to 
pay for top experience and performance, 
the average salary of the group would 


increase from $12,000 to about $14,000. 

The AMA Executive Compensation 
Service is designed to provide its sub- 
scribers with the latest data on what com- 
panies are paying their executives so that 
they may evaluate their own compensa- 
tion policies in the light of those of com- 
parable firms. Subscriptions are available 
to presidents of AMA member com- 
panies, and to members directly respon- 
sible for the administration of high-level 
compensation. 


What Top Management Expects of the Credit Department 


HOW can the credit manager render the best possible service to his company? 


Ac- 


cording to William R. Dunn, General Foods credit executive, he isn’t fulfilling the 
expectations of top management unless he recognizes that his job includes: 


1. Developing effective credit and collection policies, and having them in written 


form. 


2. Making sound analysis and appraisal of customers, vendors of goods and serv- 


ices, and custodians of company assets. 


3. Making outside calls on customers, banks, and other credit managers. 


4. Selecting and training competent assistants. 

5. Seeking closer relationship with the sales department by participating in im- 
portant sales meetings and advising on credit restrictions, terms of sale, and con- 
ditions of payment, as well as by issuing bulletins to the field. 

6. Keeping management informed of trends by sending each member of top 
management a copy of the monthly credit letter and making regular reports on 


results of credit department operations. 


7. Giving constructive aid to distressed customers and prospects. 


8. Participating in civic activities. 


—Credit and Financial Management 11/52 


Tue Extustve DEepuctTIBLe 


The fiscal policies one must decide these days 

Deal not with whether matters are pertinent, weighty, important, vital, 
constructive, expandable or contractible 

But simply with whether they are subtractable. 

Expenses of numerous kinds are, alas, ineluctable. 

But I must say of desirable things—be they however useful, beautiful, 
charming, delectable, perhaps indestructible— 

Let my next-door neighbor or my competitor (or even my enemy) 
buy them unless they are deductible! 


—HEeERBERT M. Baus 
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FUTURE OF THE DOLLAR: A SYMPOSIUM 


Since THE beginning of the Korean war 
two and a half years ago, the cost of 
living in the United States has risen about 
12.5 per cent. This is inflation—the con- 
tinuation of a process which, stemming in 
large part from the cost of World War 
II and the subsequent heavy defense bur- 
den, has halved the buying power of the 
dollar since 1939. The big question for 
forty million American families now is: 
What is the danger of still greater in- 
flation and price rises ahead? 

Six outstanding economists were in- 
vited to contribute their opinions on the 
subject in the light of present economic 
factors. They are: Jules Backman, New 


York University; William J. Fellner, 


Yale; Seymour E. Harris, Harvard; How- 
ard B. Myers, Committee for Economic 
Development; Robert R. Nathan, Con- 
sulting Economist, Washington, D. C.; 


and Eugene V. Rostow, Yale. 

The contributors were asked three ques- 
tions: Are we in danger of a serious in- 
flation? What factors form the basis for 
your conclusions? If there is danger 
of more inflation, what can we do to 
stop it? Their replies, predicated on no 
extension of the war in Korea, are sum- 
marized here. 

1. Are we in danger of a serious in- 
flation? 

The replies show differing opinions 
over the degree of threatened infla- 
tion and the timing of the pressure, 
though the majority view is that some 
further inflation is likely. The answers 
range from an unqualified “yes” to the 
opinion, expressed by two of the econo- 
mists, that instead of serious inflation the 
real problem may be a deflationary down- 
turn a year or so hence, when defense 
expenditures are expected to drop. 
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In brief, these are the answers: 

Mr. Rostow: The specter of inflation 
is serious today—as serious as at any 
time since 1946. 

Mr. Myers: I do not think that seri- 
ous inflation is likely in the months ahead. 
The price level may rise somewhat, but 
any further inflation occurring during the 
next six months will probably be mild— 
it will be creeping, not galloping, infla- 
tion. 

Mr. Backman: We do not face a 
serious or runaway inflation in the im- 
mediate future within the framework of 
the present armament program. However, 
some price rises have taken place as a 
result of the recent wage increases. While 
some general decline in prices seems prob- 
able later in 1953 and in 1954, the longer- 
term outlook is for some future price in- 
flation. 


Mr. Fellner: Unless the international 
tension grows further, we will not pre- 
sumably become faced with violent in- 
flationary outbursts. Yet the long-run 
tendency is likely to stay inflationary, and 
this will require a good deal of attention. 
We will have periods of business reces- 
sion. But owing to institutional factors 
which reduce the downward flexibility of 
prices, and partly even of output, the 
price fall in these periods is unlikely to be 
as great as the price rise during expan- 
sion. 

Mr. Harris: In the absence of an ex- 
tension of the war, we are not in danger 
of a serious inflation. Since March, 1951, 
the rise per month in consumer prices has 
been but two-tenths of 1 per cent, or an 
annual rate of 2Y2 per cent. This seems 
to me to be a minimum rise required for 
achieving the expansion of output, the 
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relocation of labor and other resources 
spatially and industrially, the maintenance 
of incentives, the absorption of wage in- 
creases—all required in a military econ- 
omy. The crucial problem is the danger 
of a downturn by 1954, when investments 
may be down by $10 to $20 billion and 
government spending down by another 
$10 to $20 billion. 

Mr. Nathan: We are not now in 
danger of serious inflation. There may be 
a modest upward trend in prices in the 
immediate future. However, over the 
next year or two the prospects are greater 
for some degree of deflationary pressure 
than for inflationary pressure, let alone 
any serious degree of inflation. 

2. What factors form the basis for your 
conclusions? 

On this question most of the contribu- 
tors expressed the belief that the chief 
factors creating inflationary pressure for 
the immediate future are: (1) increased 
deficit spending by the government, (2) 
excessive bank credit, (3) continued high 


rate of private business and consumer 
spending—all against a background of 
high employment and nearly capacity pro- 
duction. 

3. If there is danger of more inflation, 
what can we do to stop it? 

The six economists present a more 
united front on this question. In general, 
most of them call for greater economy in 
government, stringent credit controls, 
maintenance of the present tax level, and 
greater restraint by business in demand- 
ing higher prices, and by labor in de- 
manding higher wages. Some think direct 
price-wage controls might be needed; 
more believe these are unnecessary at 
present. 

Unlike some contributors, Mr. Rostow 
does not seem to anticipate a deflationary 
downturn. He says: “I can see no reason 
why a stabilization or reduction of mili- 
tary spending should bring on a depres- 
sion in the future, any more than it did 
in 1946. The economy does not need 
disasters to keep it going.” 


—The New York Times Magazine, January 11, 1953, p. 7:3. 


Postwar Profits—A Second Look 


BY FAILING to allow for the cost of inflation, American industry has overestimated 
its postwar profits by $38 billion. The reason for this over-evaluation lies in the 
practice of using original cost in figuring depreciation charges for fixed assets and 
cost of inventory consumed in current production. Inflation has skyrocketed the 
replacement cost of these assets; if actual market value were used instead of 
original cost in determining production expenses, almost one-third of industry's 
profit pile would be sliced off. 

Industry's failure to calculate its profits realistically has caused many to assume 
that postwar profits are too high and should be brought in line by increased 
taxes. However, in analyzing industry profits during the last seven years, the 
Machinery & Allied Products Institute has estimated real profits, based on replace- 
ment costs, as $88 billion instead of the $126 billion reported. 

Under the misleading standard of original cost, it appears industry has saved 
$72 billion in the postwar period, but when corrected on the basis of replace- 
ment values this sum is reduced to $34 billion. Even with the additional $13 
billion gained from stock sales during the period, the total is little more than half 
as great as the corporate debt of $80 billion accumulated during the last seven 


years. 
—Iron Age 12/11/52 
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SELLING ACCOUNTING TO MANAGEMENT. By 
M. B. T. Davies. Cost and Management 
(Society of Industrial and Cost Accountants 
of Canada, 66 King Street East, Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada), December, 1952. Outlining 
the role of accounting in the modern com- 
pany, the author points out that part of the 
accountant’s job is to stimulate top manage- 
ment’s interest in the financial side of the 
business and make it realize the importance 
of the accounting function in the company’s 
operations. By tailoring each report to the 
needs of its reader and highlighting im- 
portant points, it is suggested, the accountant 
will have gone far toward the fulfillment of 
this obligation. 


WHAT DOES “BREAKEVEN” MEAN? Business 
Week (330 West 42 Street, New York 36, 
N. Y.), December 13, 1952. Few companies 
base their operations on their “breakeven” 
position, and many companies appear to mis- 
understand the concept itself. Yet a nation- 
wide survey shows that most companies know, 
or estimate, that their breakeven points have 
risen somewhat in terms of volume, though 
little in terms of capacity, over 1940. This 
article specifically defines the breakeven point, 
presents a sampling of management opinion 
on its validity in operation, and illustrates the 
practical application of this concept in business. 


COLLECT "EM BY TELEGRAPH. By William H. 
Watts. Credit Executive (71 West 23 Street, 
New York 10, N. Y.), October, 1952. The 
use of telegrams in collection correspondence 
and their special advantages as a collection 
device under certain circumstances are dis- 
cussed in this article. The author explains how 
telegrams may be effectively screened to elimi- 
nate possibly libelous matter, and also offers 
sample texts for collection wires. 


HOW TO KEEP WORKERS SOLD ON PROFIT SHAR- 
ING. By Kenneth M. Piper. Factory Man- 
agement and Maintenance (330 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. Y.), January, 1953. 
This article describes the methods used by 
Motorola, Inc., to build up and maintain em- 
ployee interest in a savings and profit-sharing 
plan in which the company's more than 8,000 
employees—up to and including the president 
—participate. Workers are introduced to the 
plan through the company’s employment ad- 
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vertising, the employee handbook, an indoc- 
trination movie, and via company-trained, 
fellow-worker “sponsors,” while enthusiasm for 
it is sustained through such means as con- 
tests, publicity in the annual report and other 
media, a profit-sharing scoreboard, and regular 
audit reports to participants. 


DOLLARS INTO MATERIALS. Modern Industry 
(232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.), 
January 15, 1953. By 1975, up to 25 per cent 
of all materials for U. S. industry will be im- 
ported from abroad. Yet too few companies 
are investing now in foreign resources, ac- 
cording to the Materials Policy Commission. 
This article weighs the risks and gains of for- 
eign investment and advances reasons why 
more private investment abroad would ensure 
caine industrial supplies at favorable 
rices. Charts illustrate the expanding demand 
or materials among foreign nations, the 
mineral imports vital to U. S. security, and 
show how U. S. investors are currently placing 
their money abroad. 


HUMAN PROBLEMS WITH BUDGETS. By Chris 
Argyris. Harvard Business Review (Soldiers 
Field, Boston 63, Mass.), January-February, 
1953. Because budgets are often utilized as 
pressure devices, or as an arbitrary measure 
of reward or punishment, they tend to generate 
forces which, in the long run, decrease effi- 
ciency. This article discusses the impact of 
budgets on the human relationships within an 
organization, their effectiveness in accomplish- 
ing their practical purposes, and the condi- 
tions for their proper use. 


IMPROVING THE FORM AND TERMINOLOGY OF 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. By Donald J. Bevis. 
Better Business Communications: Proceedings 
of the Third Business Communications Con- 
ference, School of Business Administration, 
Wayne University (Wayne University Press, 
Detroit, Mich.), 1952. One important way in 
which business can dispel public misunder- 
standing of its problems, the author believes, 
is by making corporate financial statements 
explicit and intelligible to their readers. He 
recommends in this paper the adoption of a 
simple “single-step” form for the statement and 
suggests some revisions in terminology that 
would eliminate possible confusion in the lay 
reader's mind. 
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PENSION PLAN EXPERIENCE: A SURVEY 


Tue pecape 1941-1950 saw widespread 
adoption of employee pension plans by 
both large and small companies. During 
the first half of this period, increased 
taxation, wage and salary stabilization 
policies, and scarcity of labor were cru- 
cial problems, and most firms introduced 
pensions in the hope of increasing worker 
efficiency, lowering turnover, and attract- 
ing skilled and experienced personnel. 

What have these plans actually accom- 
plished? Certain conclusions drawn from 
a recent detailed study of the pension 
plan experience of 11 New York State 
firms may have rather wide applicability 
in view of the diversity among both the 
companies and the plans surveyed. 

Few of the employers, it appears, have 
realized the immediate advantages ex- 
pected from their pension plans. For ex- 
ample, in at least four plans the average 
age of withdrawing employees ranged 
from 36 to 40, a period often believed to 
constitute the worker's most productive 
years. Some firms failed to retire their 
employees at normal or “plan” retirement 
age, which suggests that to date their 
plans have not been effective in accom- 
plishing orderly or uniform retirement. 
Also, it implies that employee superan- 
nuation bears little relationship to the 
plan retirement age. Finally, while cer- 
tain tax advantages have been realized, 
pension costs have constantly increased as 
wage levels have climbed, thus reducing 
or offsetting the attractiveness of the tax 
reduction feature. 

An analysis of the findings with re- 
spect to coverage, membership, and vest- 
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ing suggests that only for a relatively 
small group of employees is there a pros- 
pect of a retirement income from these 
plans. Minimum age requirements and 
service requirements on the one hand, and 
maximum age requirements for initial 
plan coverage on the other, together set 
narrow limits for employee participation. 
Service requirements for vesting, super- 
imposed on the service required for plan 
participation, further reduce the benefit 
rights of employees whose permanency of 
tenure is not well established. As a re- 
sult of these requirements, the potential 
beneficiaries of most of these plans are a 
group of permanent employees for whom 
employers are willing to invest the amount 
required for benefits at retirement age. 
Such an employee is usually between the 
ages of 30 and 50, married, and with a 
work-life expectancy of 15 to 30 years. 

The absence of minimum benefits ad- 
justed to current planes of living, the 
benefit formulae, and the provisions for 
vesting further reduce the value of these 
plans as retirement security devices. In 
at least seven of the plans studied, the 
benefit formulae favored employees at 
the top of the wage and salary structure. 
In five plans, the flat percentage of com- 
pensation formula severs the relation- 
ship between benefits and wages five 
years before retirement, although, as 
recent experience shows, _ significant 
changes in the cost of living may occur 
over much shorter periods. The variety 
of vesting options provided by more 
than half of these plans, particularly the 
individual annuity plans, further weakens 
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their effectiveness. This is particularly 
marked in cases where accrued annuity 
values are readily convertible to cash. 
When, in such cases, employees surrender 
paid-up deferred annuities, it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the plans 
function not as pension or retirement de- 
vices but rather as private savings or 
deferred compensation programs. 

Moreover, limited coverage of the 
workforce, non-vested withdrawals, low 
benefits, and—in a majority of the cases— 
integration of benefits with Old-Age Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance indicate that for most 
employees the main reliance for retirement 
income must be placed on governmental 
programs. The fact that the employers 
in five of the seven companies integrating 
pension plan and OASI benefits expected 
to reduce their plan contributions when 
OASI benefits increased highlights this 
observation. 

Funding methods available for small 
organizations are limited and very costly. 
Size of the work force alone normally pre- 
cludes the use of a self-administered trus- 
teed plan or a group annuity plan. Thus, 


where employers are opposed to profit- 
sharing retirement plans, the only readily 
available alternative for the small firm is 
relatively high-cost coverage through in- 
dividual annuity policies. Since the major 
concern of employers covered in the sur- 
vey was ability to pay for pensions, par- 
ticularly over a period of years, the ex- 
perience of two small firms may offer 
guide-lines in this connection. Both use 
the money-purchase benefit formula. At 
Company A, pension contributions re- 
main at approximately 5 per cent of cov- 
ered payroll after six years of experience. 
Company B's profit-sharing retirement 
plan provides optimum funding flexibility 
because no contributions are required 
when there are no earnings. 

Small firms normally devote little time 
to the administration of the plan; in some 
cases, they retain an outside agency to 
administer it. However, insufficient regard 
to administration may allow abuses to go 
unchecked. Furthermore, there is little 
incentive to analyze experience with an 
intent to improve the plan. 


—MICHAEL PucHEK. Pension Plan Policies and Practices (Bulletin 21, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University), p. 48:5. 


The Major Fire Loss: How Does It Happen? 


DURING THE YEAR 1952 there were 275 fires in the United States and Canada with 
individual losses of $250,000 or more, according to the National Fire Protection 
Association. These 275 fires produced an aggregate loss of $182,243,000, exceeded 
only by the years 1947 and 1951 (9 per cent higher). 

Geographically, the greatest number of “large-loss” fires in buildings occurred in 
California, which had 19. New York had 18, Ontario 17, and Pennsylvania and 
Illinois 15 each. Just as many large-loss structural fires occurred in towns of less 
than 20,000 population (or in unincorporated areas) as in the larger cities of 
20,000 or over. 

Fires seem to be busiest when properties are idle. According to the NFPA 
study, approximately 63 per cent of the large-loss structural fires last year occurred 
while the property was either not in operation or only in partial usage. Occupants 
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were the first to discover 46 per cent of the fires; outsiders discovered 42 per cent 
first; while watchmen were the first to detect 6 per cent of these serious fires. 
Repeating a consistent trend, 57 per cent of the large structural fires were initially 
reported during hours of darkness. Stores closed for the night suffered 68 per cent 
of their fires during such shutdowns. 

The reliance placed on the telephone for alarm transmission was re-emphasized 
by the study of the 1952 large-loss fire record. About 71 per cent of all alarms 
were reported by this means as contrasted with only 11 per cent by automatic 
equipment. In 19 cases, fire department notification was seriously delayed because 
occupants attempted to fight the fire before giving the alarm. 

In known cases, special hazards led common hazards by only a slight margin, 
indicating that it is still “the little things” that are causing these serious fires. 
Heavy concentration of combustible stocks in single fire areas, poor stock sub- 
division, and high piling were notable factors in a large number of cases again in 
1952. Poor housekeeping conditions, including heavy accumulations of dust on 
beams, girders, etc., influenced the fire spread markedly in a total of 34 cases. 

In 60 per cent of the large-loss building fires, failure to subdivide areas to 
reasonable dimensions permitted the fire to reach large-loss proportions. This 
experience is identical with that in 1951. In 77 per cent of the multi-story build- 
ing fires, unenclosed stair or elevator shafts were responsible for vertical spread. 


Retirement Insurance Covers Nine out of 10 U. S. Workers 


A COMPREHENSIVE sTuDy of old-age pensions in the U. S. was recently released by 
the congressional Joint Committee on the Economic Report, as a “background for 
public discussion, for policy decision, and for continual and more detailed research.” 
Among its findings: 

1. Ninety per cent of the U. S. labor force is now covered by retirement insurance; 
15 years ago, only 15 per cent was covered. 

2. Most of the insured (four out of five) are under Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance, but there has also been a notable growth of private pension plans 
—from 720 in 1930 to 14,000 (covering 10 million workers) in 1951. 

3. 3,500,000 men and women aged 65 or over are now getting such federal 
benefits. Average: $47 a month for individuals and $80 for married couples. Some 
800,000 are on other government retirement rolls. About 500,000 get pensions 
from non-governmental plans. 

4. Of the 13 million in the U. S. who are 65 or over, 9,000,000 get no income 
from current work. In 25 years, there will probably be 20 million in this age 
bracket, of whom 14 million may be without income from current work. 

The report called for more jobs for the able-bodied aged who want to work, and 
more benefits for aged widows and workers prematurely retired because of dis- 
abilities. Also, it recommended that pensions be adjusted to current standards of 
living, since “benefits are low, on the average considerably below subsistence.” 

Research and policy agencies, the committee indicated, are needed to continue 
the study of the problem, to gather more data on private pension plans, to correlate 
various pension schemes, and to improve pension financing. 





—Time 1/5/53 





BARRING A MAJOR CATASTROPHE, the average length of life in America will reach 
the Biblical three-score years and ten before the end of the current decade, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company predicts. 
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SPECIAL PLANS FOR INCREASING EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


A “spurt potiar” insurance program, 
which offers young married men em- 
ployees with children more protection for 
their families during the early years than 
current or deferred profit-sharing plans 
usually provide, was outlined recently be- 
fore the Life Supervisors’ Association of 
New York City by G. C. Lukeman, na- 
tional sales manager for regulatory and 
legal services of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The “split dollar” plan, which operates 
separately from the customary group in- 
surance program, “enables the employee 
to take out a substantial amount of insur- 
ance and pay less per dollar of protection 
than under the group program,” Mr. 
Lukeman declared. “Each year the em- 
wloyer pays the insurance company the 
cash surrender value of the policy, while 
the employee pays only the difference— 
it there is any—between the actual pre- 
mium and the amount the employer has 
paid. On the death of the employee, the 
employer is reimbursed by receiving the 
cash surrender value, and the beneficiary 
of the employee receives the face value of 
the policy less the amount paid to the 
employer. 

“How the plan works out to the benefit 
of the employee can be shown by the 
typical case of a 34-year-old employee, 
who would pay $24.56 per $1000 of in- 
surance during the first year of the plan, 
$11.77 in the second year, $2.05 in the 
third, and less in each succeeding year 
until the eighth, when his payments would 
stop. For the rest of his life the employee 
would have to pay nothing more, although 
the protection would continue. The cost 


of the plan to the employer would be 
merely the cost of interest on the money 
he had advanced on the policy.” 

Proceeding to a discussion of deferred 
profit-sharing plans, Mr. Lukeman pointed 
out that these vary widely, and that some 
legal limitations on them exist. A typical 
plan of this type was described as one in 
which 15 per cent of the payroll, but not 
in excess of 20 per cent of the profits 
before taxes, is turned over to an outside 
profit-sharing fund trustee. 


“If an employee has a salary of $4,000, 
and profits have been large enough to 
enable the corporation to make the maxi- 
mum contribution—an amount equal to 
15 per cent of his pay—then $600 will 
be put in for that employee. The latter 
can either let the fund accumulate year 
by year until he retires (or dies, in which 


case it will be paid to his beneficiaries) 
or he can draw out a certain percentage 
each year. If he leaves before retirement, 
the part in excess of what he is allowed 
to draw annually remains in the fund for 
the benefit of the employees who remain 
with the company.” 


According to Mr. Lukeman, experience 
shows that when this fund is invested in 
a variety of securities, each employee's 
share increases by more than 10 per cent 
a year. One reason for this is that a 
profit-sharing trust pays no taxes on its 
income. If an individual employee waits 
and draws down his entire share at one 
time on retirement, he pays only a long- 
term capital gains tax, which is substan- 
tially less than the regular income tax. 


—Insurance Advocate, October 18, 1952, p. 30. 





RESEARCH is an organized method of finding out what you are going to do when 


you can't keep on doing what you are doing now. 
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—Cuarites F. Kerresine 





Life Insurance Benefit Payments Stili Climbing 


AS life insurance ownership in the United States has steadily increased, payments 
by life insurance companies to policyholders and beneficiaries have also gone up. 
The annual total of benefit: payments increased five-fold in the 30 years from 1921 
to 1951; in the last decade, it rose by 58 per cent. 

Payments to all American families have amounted to more than $70 billion in 
the course of the past 30 years. That is well over the aggregate of life insurance 
in force at the start of the period. Similarly, payments by the companies in the 
years 1900-1920 were larger than the total amount in force in 1900. 

Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries are now running about $4 billion 
annually and increasing each year. Of this total, more than two-fifths went to 
beneficiaries as death claim payments, including accidental death benefits. The rest, 
paid to living policyholders, was made up of matured endowments, disability and 
annuity payments, surrender values, and policy dividends. 

The aggregate of benefit payments in 1951 was $3,985 million, as compared to a 
$2,525 million aggregate 10 years before. In the same period, the number of policy- 
holders has increased by 20 million and the insurance in force by $131 billion. 


— Life Insurance Fact Book, 1952 (Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. Y.) 
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ANNUAL FEDERAL TAKE FOR “INSURANCE” SUR- 
PASSES COMBINED F & C PREMIUMS. Insurance 
Advocate (123 William Street, New York 38, 
N. Y.), February 14, 1953. Reports in con- 
densed form the chief findings of an exhaus- 
tive study of insurance and related operations 
in the Federal Government made recently by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, which shows 
that collections in special taxes and premiums 
for governmental insurance, social welfare, and 
related programs now total nearly $5 billion 
annually, with reserves and trust funds amount- 
ing to more than $30 billion. Furthermore, 
the report points out, certain indemnities the 
government now tends to provide from sub- 
sidized funds possess no insurance characteris- 
tics. 


TREND OF W. C. COSTS TO CONTINUE UPWARD. 
The National Underwriter (175 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill.), January 29, 1953. Ac- 
cording to Stanwood L. Hanson, whose views 
are reported in this article, the cost of indus- 
trial accident cases to the buyer of workmen's 
compensation insurance is likely to keep on 
rising, since statutory amendments to state 
law are steadily extending the periods over 
which compensation for various types of dis- 
ability must be paid. The progressive inclusion 
of “non-industrial” diseases in the compensa- 
tion system is also discussed as a contributing 
factor. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PLANS’ EFFECT ON 
GROUP INSURANCE EXPLAINED. By Alan R. 
Willson. The Weekly Underwriter (116 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y.), January 31, 
1953. Though most collectively bargained 
group insurance plans today are of a local 
type, a trend toward plans negotiated on a 
much wider basis is taking shape, the author 
believes. The details of a typical collectively 
bargained group insurance plan involving a 
welfare fund are presented in this article, 
which also points out that unions are likely to 
demand the right to control such plans on the 
grounds that the employer's contribution is 
made in lieu of a wage increase. 


THE EMPLOYER'S RESPONSIBILITY. By T. M. 
Forbes. Best’s Insurance News (75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y.), January, 1953. 
Today the employer has not only a heavy 
financial stake in the unemployment insurance 
program but also a definite responsibility for 
its administration, the author asserts. By fol- 
lowing prudent employment practices, by keep- 
ing complete and accurate records of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding discharge or layoff of 
workers, and by appealing administrative de- 
cisions on unemployment claims whenever cir- 
cumstances warrant such action, the company 
can help safeguard its own interests while 
protecting employee security. 
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HOW TO SUCCEED IN’ BUSINESS 
WITHOUT REALLY TRYING: A Das- 
tard’s Guide to Fame and Fortune. By 
Shepherd Mead. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1952. 148 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by James M. Black* 


Remember that ad? It showed a picture of 
a fellow in bed, obviously not in a deep and 
ovaltined sleep, restlessly kicking the covers 
around, and under it was the caption, “Have 
you a grasshopper mind?” 

It was an “attention getter,” all right, all 
right. For the memory of it has stuck with 
me for many years. And I recall the remedy 
suggested. A correspondence school was offer- 
ing hope. The courses it was eagerly willing 
to send through the mail for a ridiculously 
low sum to those of us with grasshopper 
minds guaranteed business fame and fortune 
to all who completed them. 

Yes, indeed! I was a sucker for the “just 
clip this coupon” idea. And I answered ads 
that pledged to give me the vibrant personality, 
the dynamic sales punch, and the leadership 
“zing” that would make me respected by my 
fellows, the life and soul of every party, and 
a much sought-after customer at the local sav- 
ings bank. 

Somehow they didn’t work. And unfortu- 
nately Shepherd Mead wasn't around to set 
me straight. If I had just had his little book, 
How To Succeed in Business Without Really 
Trying, undoubtedly I would have been a 
Captain of Commerce by this time with 
a membership in an exclusive country club, a 
monogrammed shirt, and a Countess Mara 
tie. But he wasn't, and I'm not. However, if 
life really begins at 40 maybe it’s not too late 
for me to apply some of the methods of Mr. 
Mead’s picaresque hero, Pierrepont Finch. 
Evidently, they are hilariously successful. 

For Pierrepont Finch, whose career is traced 
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from its starting point in the mailroom of his 
company to that happy day when he finally 
becomes its president, life is a glorious ad- 
venture. The quick knife in the back, the apt 
flattery at the right moment, and the ability 
to say “yes” at the appropriate juncture are 
his tools of trade. They work. Pierrepont 
is a “memo initialer,” a “pick the right 
teamer,” a pussyfooter and a company poli- 
tician of extraordinary genius. He plays his 
cards with the finesse of a Mississippi River 
Boat gambler who knows there are plenty 
more cards where those came from. And 
they're usually up his sleeve. 

Plenty of judicious tips are passed along to 
the ambitious by the author. Want to know 
how to stab a back? Here's the Finch tech- 
nique. 

“Your manner at all times should be 
friendly, kind, and courteous. The good busi- 
ness man is everyone's pal. But from time to 
time some selfish person will stand in your 
way. Before dispatching him it is well to ask 
yourself: Is he married to the boss's daughter? 
Is he a fair-haired boy? Is he related to a 
client? If he has attained his position by 
ability, a few disparaging remarks in the right 
ears will do for him quickly—but beware the 
man who has deeper roots.” 

The business conference can also be used 
as a device to get ahead. Finch employs the 
“Never Be At A Loss For Words” method, 
and can cliché impressively at the drop of 
a chairman's gavel! His main theme is 
“We'll all pull together on this,” or “We'll 
lick them at their own game, damn it!” And 
he intersperses his remarks with jolly anecdotes 
complete with gestures. 

Of course, as he rises in the business world, 
he adopts more sophisticated strategy. He's 
a “meeting-leaver.” Here's his rule on this 
highly effective device for getting ahead: 

“The true meeting-leaver rarely attends 
meetings—he just leaves them. This is good. 
It places you somehow above the meeting 
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you're leaving, and implies you're going to 
another meeting (and there's always another 
meeting somewhere) more important. At the 
other meeting do the same thing. But do not 
return to the first meeting. Remember this. 
Never go back.” 

You'll enjoy Mr. Mead’s little book. Per- 
haps it is the American cousin to Stephen 
Potter's books on “Lifemanship” and “Games- 
manship.” Certainly, Pierrepont Finch is an 
expert in both. And a Finch ploy would work 
even in socialistic Great Britain. 

Author Mead has a keen sense of humor, 
and, incidentally, a pretty good insight into 
people. For a rainy afternoon, this is tip-top 
reading. Of course, the author's ideas are the 
kind that make you want to put ball bearings 
in Horatio Alger’s grave so he can turn over 
more easily. But it’s good, backbiting fun. 
My only criticism: I wish I'd thought of the 
idea myself. Writing the book, I mean. 


PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN RELATIONS: 
APPLICATIONS TO MANAGEMENT. 
By Norman R. F. Maier. John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1952. 474 pages. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph M. Rich* 


Since almost all of us have day-by-day 
dealings with others, nearly everyone knows 
something about human relations. A _ sur- 
prisingly large number of people have chosen 
to share their knowledge of the subject by 
writing books about it, and the many volumes 
that publishers have ground out in recent 
years have mostly been burdened with plati- 
tudes. To this rule, Dr. Maier’s book is a 
happy exception. 

The author is a professor of psychology at 
the University of Michigan, and also a con- 
sultant to the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, the Detroit Edison Company, and the 
Dow Chemical Company. In firms such as 
these, he has introduced supervisory training 
programs that combine formal lectures and 
discussions with the newer techniques of group 
decision, case studies, and role-playing of 
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various types. Most of his book deals with 
the latter methods and the concepts underlying 
them. In short, it describes group dynamics 
as applied to industrial training, and demo- 
cratic techniques as applied to supervision. 
The publishers recommend Principles of 
Human Relations to those who want to im- 
prove their own leadership abilities and to 
those responsible for setting up training pro- 
grams. Actually, Dr. Maier has written for 
the latter; for it is his own thesis that telling 
others how to deal with people, in lecture or 
in print, is not enough. The book can 
hardly be recommended to most line man- 
agers, like Uris and Shapin’s popular Working 
With People. But the personnel or training 
man who is willing to try some of the methods 
described will be well rewarded. Particularly 
fine are the introductory chapter, and others 
on “Discussion Methods,” “Role Playing,” 
“Role Playing in Large Groups,” “Group 
Decision Procedure,” and “Quality of Group 
Decisions as Influenced by the Leader.” 
Numerous problems, mainly designed for util- 
ity companies, are included; some are easily 
adaptable to other types of organization. 
Though Dr. Maier'’s book is neither a hand- 
book for supervisors nor a manual for training 
men, both groups will find excellent techniques 
described in its account of an outstanding 
program of human relations training. 


A MAN’S STATURE. By Henry Viscardi, 
Jr. The John Day Company, New York, 
1952. 240 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Eugene J]. Taylor* 


That Henry Viscardi’s book, A Man's 
Stature, is both a poignant story and a 
clear exposition of the common-sense approach 
to the industrial utilization of the physically 
handicapped will come as no surprise to those 
members of the American Management Asso- 
ciation who have met and heard Mr. Viscardi 
speak at their conferences. 

Born with deformed limbs, Henry Viscardi 
stood but three feet eight inches tall until, 
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at the age of 24, he was fitted and learned 
to walk on artificial limbs. Viscardi's physical 
stature went up 24 inches that day; but, as 
this colorful and inspiring story brings out, 
emotional, administrative, and spiritual sta- 
ture doesn’t come overnight. To Henry Vis- 
cardi, it is the latter that makes up “a man’s 
stature.” As Dr. Howard A. Rusk points 
out on the jacket of this book, Viscardi is 
dedicated to the belief that it is spirit—not 
arms, legs, eyes or ears—that constitutes a 
man, and that a man should be judged by 
what he can, rather than by what he cannot, 
do. | 

For a comparatively young man, Henry 
Viscardi has done a lot. He has demonstrated 
with the Just-One-Break Committee, of which 
he is the Executive Director, that the only 
sound answer to the industrial placement of 
handicapped persons is the realistic principle 
of placing a properly trained disabled person 
on the right job. 

His philosophy and approach are summed 
up in one of the final paragraphs of this book, 
where he says: “. . . The disabled do not 


want special favors. Some disabled people in 
whom I have put my trust have disappointed 
me. There have been rich rewards even in 
this experience, for it has proved that they are 


not different from other people. If we can 
only get more people thinking along the lines 
of ability rather than disability! All of us 
are physically limited. It is just a matter of 
degree. Steeled in the crucible of suffering, 
many of the disabled have developed com- 
pensatory qualities to offset the extremes of 
physical makeup. We must think in positive 
terms—first, of a person's abilities, and, sec- 
ond, of helping him to utilize those abilities 
to the fullest extent in living his life. It is 
a case not of matching a worker to a job, but 
of seeing both the job and the worker as 
entities that constantly change and readjust. 
This concept of utilizing all available indus- 
trial and human factors can work to the bene- 
fit of everyone—the employer, the worker, and 
the community.” 

When asked how long his legs were, it is 
said that Abraham Lincoln replied: “Long 
enough to reach the ground.” The industrial 
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executive who reads A Man's Stature will 
realize that Henry Viscardi's legs are also ‘ong 
enough to put his feet firmly on the solid 
ground of realistic management practices. 


EXECUTIVE COURSE IN PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. By J. K. 
Lasser et al. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1952. 24 volumes. 
$43.50. 


Reflecting the experience, planning, and 
thinking of acknowledged business experts, 
this new course is designed to answer manage- 
ment’s need for an effective tool for developing 
leaders and executives in business and industry. 
It provides a well-rounded picture of modern 
management, plus the know-how for solving 
innumerable daily problems and for improving 
profit margins. There are charts, check lists, 
warnings, and advice on every phase of man- 
agement from organization and financing to 
sound tax planning and effective techniques 
for adjusting to today’s governmental controls. 

The first 11 volumes answer practical ques- 
tions on how to (1) find the right form for 
your business; (2) finance your business; (3) 
organize your business for more efficient man- 
agement; (4) avoid the risks in business; (5) 
start a new business; (6) buy and sell a 
business; (7) market your products; (8) or- 
ganize for good customer relations; (9) organ- 
ize for good employee relations; (10) insure 
better relations with stockholders; (11) find 
the best location for your business. 

In subsequent volumes the authors have 
focused their attention on these key aspects of 
management: how to run accounting and cost 
systems and how to design and use systems 
and forms for budgetary and internal control. 
Practical coverage is likewise given to con- 
trolling distribution costs, avoiding business 
frauds, buying business insurance, and doing 
business abroad. Two volumes, taking into 
consideration the latest tax laws and govern- 
mental regulations, explain federal and state 
laws concerning customer relations, show how 
to effect business transactions that will produce 
tax savings, and tell how to operate a business 
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under present-day controls. A combination 
guide and index suggests practical means for 
using the course to best advantage. 

Among the contributors in addition to 
Lasser are: Roy A. Foulke, Marion Harper, 
Sr., Lee H. Hill, John J. W. Neuner, Maurice 
E. Peloubet, Albert E. Sawyer, and the late 
John B. Thurston. 


THE MANAGEMENT DICTIONARY. By 
A. E. Benn. Exposition Press, Inc., New 


York, 1952. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Dale Yoder* 


381 pages. 


This “management dictionary” is far from 
being what its title suggests. Despite the pub- 
lisher's description (twice repeated on the 
wrapper), which indicates that this is “the 
first full lexicon to define and standardize the 
terminology of management,” the author's sub- 
title is “Standardization of Definitions and 
Concepts of the Terminology in the Field of 
Personnel Management,” and the stated aim 
of the work is “to evolve a composite lexical 
source of definitions of the vocabulary peculiar 
to the field of personnel management” (italics 
supplied). This limitation is repeated four 
times in the two brief introductory sections 
with which the volume begins. The only effort 
to reconcile the author's purpose with her 
title appears on page 16, where Appley is 
quoted to the effect that “management is per- 
sonnel administration.” 

Selection of the 4,000 items required the 
searching of 8,624 sources—periodicals, jour- 
nals, newspapers, reports, books, radio speeches, 
and others. The author states that no defini- 
tions “not established as common to the inter- 
pretations of at least five primary sources” 
were retained (page 15). Each definition was 
submitted to a panel of 12 “experts,” which 
included two personnel administrative assist- 
ants, an industrial relations representative. a 
personnel officer, a management member of a 
management-union rate committee, three “‘ad- 
ministrative central staff specialists,” a super- 
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visor in charge of training, a general shift 
foreman, and two engineers. The resulting 
items are, in the words of the publisher, “ar- 
ranged in an ingenious typographical scheme,” 
—which means that they are listed alpha- 
betically. 

With respect to the 4,000 items, several 
critical observations are unavoidable. The 
total is heavily weighted with _ statistical 
terms and formulas—mean, median, average 
deviation, standard deviation, coefficient of 
correlation, and many others. The reasons 
why these and other items were selected for 
inclusion are far from clear, for the list 
includes many terms for which no special 
meaning, or definition peculiar to management 
or personnel management practice, appears. 
These include: alphabetic files; analysis; an- 
alytic entry; appearance; bibliography; clip- 
ping service; compatible; cross-references; 
deceased; decisions; dissemination of infor- 
mation; evidence; explicit; factory; file; filing 
system; interpretation; interrogate; journal; 
language difficulty; leader; literature search; 
method; objective; officialdom; persuasion; 
reading list; relevant; Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation; specific; and many others. 

The list of associations named 
cribed is likewise mysterious. The 
Arbitration Association is listed, but the 
National Academy of Arbitrators is not. The 
National Association of Personnel Directors 
is listed with the notation that it “maintains, 
among other things, an industrial relations 
department ” with no hint that this 
association was dissolved several years ago. 
The American Society of Personnel Adminis- 
active since the dissolution of 
NAPD, is not mentioned. The American 
Association for Labor Legislation is des- 
cribed as currently publishing the American 
Labor Legislation Review, in spite of the fact 
that both the Association and the Review were 
discontinued many years ago. Descriptions are 
included for the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Library Association, the 
American Marketing Association, and the 
Personnel Research Federation. No reason is 
apparent for listing the first three, and the 
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fact that the last one has not been in opera- 
tion for several years is obscured by describ- 
ing its objectives in the present tense. Two 
university research agencies are listed (in- 
cluding the University of Minnesota Em- 
ployment Research Institute, inactive since 
1942). No others are mentioned. 

A few tests are mentioned by name, with no 
explanation as to why others, much more 
widely used, are ignored. Publications are 
not included among the items. Yet a state- 
ment on the jacket declares that the volume 
is “complete, accurate, up-to-date.” 

Equally serious questions must be raised in 
regard to definitions. For example: an 
“absence, excused” is one “which could not 
be arranged ahead of time” and “becomes 
excused only upon the worker's prompt noti- 
fication . . . to the supervisor.” (Who does 
the excusing?) “Actuarially sound” means, 
in part, “that any payments required from 
workers or employer will not fluctuate.” 
(Many insurance-retirement programs cannot 
qualify on this basis.) A “master agreement” 
is “an almost identical contract.” (Presum- 


ably an identical contract is excluded.) An 


“attitude scale” is a “technique.” A secon- 
dary boycott is one “enforced against a 
third party” (instead of one in which a 
third party is required to join the boycott). 
The illustration given for a cyclical trend is 
“seasonal fluctuations.” A controlled experi- 
ment is one in which “all constituent factors 
are known™ (italics supplied). The stated 
synonym for “fringe payments” is “package 
benefits.” The synonym for the “industrial 
relations audit” is the “periodic review.” The 
“free labor market” is defined as one in which 
labor supplies exceed demands, and is con- 
trasted, in effect, with the “tight labor mar- 
ket.” The term “manpower audit” is made 
synonymous with “personnel inventory,” and 
“manpower inventory” with “personnel audit.” 
Wage policies include “practices,” and de- 
partmental policies include “procedures.” 

As these comments indicate, the usefulness 
of the volume is questionable. Perhaps, 
however, the author may be willing to regard 
the present edition as a trial effort. With an 
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accurate title, a more carefully planned se- 
lection of items, and much greater care and 
competence in the preparation of definitions, 
a really useful employment relations dictionary 
might be developed to answer a genuine need. 


SOLVING PUBLIC RELATIONS PROB- 
LEMS. By Verne Burnett. B. C. Forbes 
& Sons, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
1952. 174 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewed by W. Howard Chase 


When Senator William Benton was ap- 
pointed Vice President of the University of 
Chicago, he wrote to each department head 
asking for a statement on the duties and func- 
tions of the department. Some of the answers 
he received ran to many pages; one, however, 
from the Chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology, was terse indeed. “Anthro- 
pology,” the letter said, “is the study of the 
science of man. Sincerely yours.” When 
Senator Benton told that story to a New York 
audience of public relations executives one 
man in the audience muttered audibly, “And, 
of course, public relations includes anthro- 
pology.” 

This new effort by Verne Burnett to estab- 
lish the frame of reference for public rela- 
tions adds credibility to the growing evidence 
that public relations is a way of life—not just 
a warehouse of techniques by means of which 
men and institutions can get out of trouble. 

The book contains many instances of the 
successful use of particular public relations 
skills in situations representing a wide variety 
of human problems in an industrial society. 
The author does not provide exhaustive 
analyses of how or why these techniques work; 
in fact, the deceptive casualness of the anec- 
dotes might mislead the reader and make him 
conclude that there is still a good deal of the 
medicine man in the public relations prac- 
titioner. Anyone in the field, however, will 
readily understand that the author's facility is 
soundly based. He is engaged in piling up 
evidence to prove that an adequate public re- 
lations sense is a vital part of the operations 
of any modern institution. 





The usefulness of the book is increased by 
the review sections at the end of each chap- 
ter. A large wall chart that included the 
material in these sections would, in fact, be 
useful to anyone at work in the public rela- 
tions field. 

There are, obviously, many things the book 
does not do. It does not pretend to tell why 
public relations includes anthropology, history, 
psychology, economics, politics, and all the 
other social sciences. The time will come, I 
believe, when the literature of public rela- 
tions will do what Mr. Burnett's book does 
not do. The author has addressed himself to 
people who either are now at work in the 
field or intend to make it their career. As a 
case book, it is an effective contribution. 

It was only about a century and a half ago 
that the first President of the United States 
died, as a result—partly, at least—of having 
been bled by a barber to relieve a fever. 
Since that day, advances in medicine and other 
physical and social sciences have been rapid 
indeed. The growth of literature and experi- 
ence in public relations demonstrates that after 
a much shorter time public relations, too, is 
emerging from the rough, pioneering stage 
into the stability and reputability of an im- 
portant profession. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT. By 
Leonard W. Ferguson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1952. 457 pages. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Milton M. Mandell* 


For personnel specialists the most important 
part of this book is the thought expressed 
in the following sentence: “ . there is 
abundant evidence in the literature to suggest 
that for a guide to the comparability of any 
two measures, we ought to rely more upon 
the technique of measurement employed than 
upon the trait names used to identify the 
scales.” (p. 432). Too often personnel 
specialists have assumed that a_ selection 
method bearing a name that identifies what 
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is to be measured will actually measure that 
characteristic. As Dr. Ferguson reveals in his 
book, there is often little relationship between 
the name given to a measurement technique 
and the success of the method in actually 
measuring the named characteristic. 

A major value of the book lies in its em- 
phasis on validity. Whether interest inven- 
tories, rating scales, personality inventories, or 
projective devices are under discussion, Dr. 
Ferguson constantly asks: What is the dem- 
onstrated validity of this method? Psychology, 
as this illustrates, has now reached the stage 
of asking immediately, when any measurement 
device is proposed, for evidence regarding its 
validity. 

The volume is devoted to a detailed ex- 
position of major methods for personality 
measurement. The first two chapters discuss 
in detail the development of the interest in- 
ventories prepared by Professors Strong and 
Kuder. Succeeding sections cover the atti- 
tudes scales developed by Professors Thurstone 
and Likert, various types of personality in- 
ventory, methods for measuring adjustment, 
the preparation of rating scales, and projective 
and performance methods for measuring per- 
sonality characteristics. 

Presumably because Dr. Ferguson was writ- 
ing for an audience of psychologists, he has 
omitted any discussion of interviewing methods 
in this book, despite the nearly universal use 
of interviews for personality measurement. His 
refreshing approach to other measurement 
techniques suggests that his comments on this 
subject might have been highly interesting. 

In his introduction to the chapter on pro- 
jective techniques, the author seems to lay 
primary stress on a secondary value of these 
techniques. He says (page 336): “They 
{psychologists} claim that we lose a great 
deal of valuable information by ignoring the 
vast number of response variations which 
could take place if we did not restrict them.” 
So far as this reviewer knows, the major value 
claimed by psychologists for projective tech- 
niques is that they present an unstructured 
situation that permits the examinee to project 
his needs and desires. The above quotation 
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from the book actually describes a value of all 
free-answer techniques, one that is not exclu- 
sive with projective methods. Conversely, the 


fact that free response is not a sine qua non 
of a projective technique is indicated by the 
work that has been done in developing mul- 
tiple-choice responses for projective methods. 


This book has been written for the student 
of psychology who is interested in a detailed 
account of the methods used for the develop- 
ment of well-known personality measurement 
techniques—not for the personnel specialist 
who is interested in the methods available 
for personality measurement and an evaluation 
of the usefulness of these various methods. 
For the personnel specialist, the most useful 
chapters will probably be those on attitudes, 
rating methods, and projective techniques. 
Readers will also be interested in Dr. Fergu- 
son's highly critical comments on the widely 
publicized selection methods used by the 
Office of Strategic Services. 


HOW TO LIVE AND WORK SUCCESS. 
FULLY WITH PEOPLE. By Harry 
Walker Hepner. Prentice-Hall, Inc. New 
York, 1952. 281 pages. $3.95. (Text, 
$3.00.) 


Reviewed by Arthur R. Laney, Jr.* 


This book reflects the author's training as 
a professional psychologist and his personal 
experience in learning how to live successfully 
with people in business. It is written in easy, 
popular style, and rates high in “human in- 
terest” on the Flesch scale. 

In a foreword Professor Hepner tells of 
his early struggles as “an introverted, ambitious 
young man who had worked up to an assistant- 
ship to an executive of a large Pittsburgh 
corporation.” Although he had made some 
progress in the business world, he feared his 
boss and was often far from serene in his re- 
lations with other people. He tells of how, 
after having undergone much suffering, he re- 
discovered four age-old principles, which— 
“through determination and study”—enabled 
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him to overcome emotional tensions and de- 
velop “personality maturity.” 

Briefly stated, these principles are: 

1. We learn to deal most effectively with 
people when we accept the principle of mutual 
service. (This first principle underlies the 
other three.) 

2. To understand people a systematic plan 
is necessary; just watching people, or being 
with them, is not enough. (Such a plan is 
described in the first five chapters.) 

3. Understanding others helps us to under- 
stand and control ourselves. (Suggestions for 
better self-management in regard to work habits 
and job planning are offered in chapters 6 
through 11.) 

4. Once a man learns to manage his own 
personality, he must still learn to manage his 
fellow-workers and subordinates. (This is the 
topic of the final chapters.) 

The book is attractively printed and contains 
cartoons and numerous practical examples. 
There are literally hundreds of concrete sug- 
gestions on how to increase your mental efh- 
ciency, how to get along with the boss, how 
to get a good job, how to motivate employees, 
etc. Not all of these suggestions, perhaps, 
will be acceptable to the reader; a number of 
them seem especially vulnerable to criticism. 
The danger of attempting to solve human re- 
lations problems through specific procedures is, 
of course, that what works just dandy for one 
person will often boomerang if another per- 
son tries it. It may even boomerang when the 
person who used it successfully in the first 
place tries it on somebody else. 

The unique advantage of Professor Hepner’s 
book is that it supplies a basis for understand- 
ing people, rather than just manipulating them. 
For example, the author explains that conceit 
and sarcasm are not personal attributes, but 
merely devices that some people use when 
dealing with others. An understanding reac- 
tion to such behavior is to regard it as a 
sign of an individual in distress, and to re- 
spond with intelligent help rather than hos- 
tility, he says. To do so requires more insight 
than the average person possesses, but one 
need not be a psychologist to acquire it; in 
fact, Professor Hepner declares, many men 





who have never studied psychology can recog- 
nize the signs of inadequate adjustment, and 
provide constructive help. He observes that 
“psychologists have simply clarified the process 
of adjustment so that people who lack psycho- 
logical insight may the more quickly acquire 
i: 

This book should certainly help provide just 
such insight to anyone who desires to live and 
work more successfully with his business 
associates. 


THEY TELL ABOUT RETIREMENT: A 
Special Survey of Retired Men in Cleve- 
land. Published by Special Surveys, Guild- 
hall Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 1952. 88 
pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harry Levine* 


Industry is currently taking an increasing 
interest in the problem of the retired worker 
and becoming aware that this problem ex- 
tends beyond the matter of pension plans. 
Management recognizes, and will undoubtedly 
become more responsive to, the need for its 
participation in broad-scale programs to help 
ease the transition and adjustment to retire- 
ment of its employees. 

In a recent survey in a representative area, 
conducted by Special Surveys, Cleveland, 483 
retired Cleveland male workers were inter- 
viewed. The study covered three major 
areas: (1) planning for retirement; (2) ad- 
justment to lowered income; and (3) keep- 
ing active, and expanding hobbies. 

The authors used their own questionnaire 
rather than a well standardized test such as 
the Havighurst “Your Activities and Atti- 
tudes.” The use of such a scale would have 
resulted, however, in a more accurate estimate 
of the annuitant's retired life and adjustment, 
and would have permitted more varied com- 
parisons with other groups of older persons. 

Retired workers have to adjust to a re- 
duced income; three in every five say they 
are spending more to live on than their com- 
bined company and social security funds bring 
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in, and making up the difference from sav- 
ings, help from their children, and odd jobs. 
Fifty-six per cent of the annuitants felt the 
government or company should take the re- 
sponsibility for their support after retirement. 
Only 24 per cent thought money their great- 
est single problem—as compared to 67 per 
cent of adults of all ages who considered 
their financial condition their major problem. 
Actually, the categories indicate that 36 per 
cent of the remaining problems are emotional 
and adjustment problems—undoubtedly the 
major difficulties of the retired worker. It is 
quite likely that the emotional and adjustment 
problems of this group are even greater than 
would be indicated by this figure. In the first 
place, it would appear that emotional and 
adjustment problems were poorly represented 
on the questionnaire; in the second, it is 
questionable whether one can effectively sur- 
vey emotional problems by asking subjects 
whether they have any. 

The survey is especially noteworthy in that 
it probed family influences, a relatively unex- 
plored field so far as its relation to retirement 
is concerned. The wife's attitude and that of 
the family become important at this time; 
if the wife would prefer her husband to be on 
a job, his own chances of being contented 
are less than one-fourth as good as they would 
be if she were glad to have him retire. If a 
man is in good health, has an understanding 
and accepting wife, owns his own home, and 
looks forward with pleasure to being retired, 
he has three chances in four of becoming well 
adjusted to retirement. Otherwise, his chances 
are one in four. The rejection of the retirement 
status found in 28 per cent of the families 
studied indicates an area for counseling and 
planning. 

The authors recorded time spent on hobbies 
and similar activities. However, they failed to 
make a distinction between free time—created 
by the loss of the workday—and leisure time 
—which is the time available to workers after 
working hours. Hobbies should not have been 
considered as a separate category but as a 
form of leisure-time activity. Hobbies may, 
but need not necessarily, be converted to a 
full-time activity upon retirement to effect a 
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good adjustment. They are, however, a sign 
of interests which, if properly developed, can 
make the older person more flexible and en- 
able him to retain old skills or develop new 
skills and interests which will keep him ac- 
tive and dynamic during his free time. 
Activity as a primary need, expressed 
mentally and emotionally, is vital to the older 
as well as the younger person. It is funda- 
mental in preserving the personality. Basical- 
ly, the older person needs to fill in his unused 
day with activities that will continue to use 
his abilities and experience and give him a 
feeling of adequacy, accomplishment, and use- 
fulness. This is borne out by the survey; 
positively adjusted men were found to be more 
active in their free time than less adjusted 
annuitants. This relationship between adjust- 


ment and activity is also supported by the fact 
that broad categories of opinion on two activi- 
ties which are distinguished in this survey— 
“Keeping Busy” and “Taking it Easy”— are 
vague and could very easily overlap. Keep- 
ing busy and exerting much energy at an en- 
joyable activity may be considered “taking 


it easy” by many people. Comparison of 
these two categories with the “Not Having 
Enough to Do” category seems to provide a 
more realistic picture of what processes are 
at work. This is implicit in the following 
sentence from the authors’ statement of find- 
ings: “Neither ‘Keeping Busy’ nor “Taking It 
Easy’ guarantees contentment with retirement, 
but ‘Having Little to Do’ almost never goes 
with being adjusted.” 

In view of the 75 per cent home ownership 
among the group studied, it would seem that 
this sample is atypical in that a source of 
useful activity—in the form of keeping up 
the house and gardens—is provided. This 
factor may account in part for higher adjust- 
ment in the home ownership group. However, 
additional facilities for personality-building 
and status-building activities for the free hours 
of the day need to be provided away from 
the home—in the company plant, or some 
community meeting place. The survey offers 
no discussion of this vital issue. 

Industry and unions have an unusual oppor- 
tunity to contribute to the well-being of the 
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older person, and to benefit themselves, by 
establishing day centers for their retired work- 
ers. Besides offering facilities for the usual 
activities, such as a lounge and kitchen, these 
centers should be provided with shop and 
laboratory equipment, tools, and materials. 
This would stimulate the retired worker and 
open up vast opportunities for him, permitting 
him to explore and develop ideas of his own 
that he could not have brought to fruition in 
a busy work life, to invent new tools and make 
changes in those with which he had worked. 
Many elements of his job could be retained, 
and the activity could yield a reward rich in 
satisfaction and possibilities for the retired 
worker. His skill, his knowledge, and the 
time he might spend in these pursuits are 
tremendous untapped resources that have un- 
told possibilities. This knowledge and time, 
used in these work-related activities, should 
yield innovations and improvements that might 
make a lasting contribution to our economy 
and would certainly make a lasting contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the retired worker. The 
plan would pay for itself, and the good will 
developed for industry would be beyond 
measure. 

This survey had the initiative to examine, 
on a broad basis, an area of the population 
which will merit greater attention in the fu- 
ture: namely, the industrial annuitant. The 
results are stimulating, and will undoubtedly 
serve as the basis for continued study. 


EXECUTIVE TRAINING IN DEPART- 
MENT STORES. By Donald K. Beckley. 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1952. 62 pages. $1.00. 


Reviewed by James L. McEwen* 


This monograph summarizes information on 
the purposes and types of executive training 
programs now in operation in department 
stores. It also compares them with programs 
of professional training for retailing conducted 
by educational institutions. 

Dr. Beckley has done a creditable job of 
collecting information from stores, and this 
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monograph should be of considerable help 
either to a store contemplating the installation 
of an executive training program or to one 
that wishes to compare its own current pro- 
gram with others. 

The author rightfully draws a line between 
on-the-job training and what may be considered 
formal classroom training by stores. 

Most of the major problems commonly ex- 
perienced by stores in conducting their train- 
ing for potential executives under the execu- 
tive training squad approach are mentioned; 
in some cases, a variety of possible solutions 
for the problems is suggested. 

There are two important questions which 
Dr. Beckley does not treat: first, the relation 
between the cost of executive training pro- 
grams and their results; second, the relation 
between the quality of executives developed 
and the time required to develop them. 

Though it was not Dr. Beckley’s intent, in 
presenting this monograph, to express per- 
sonal opinions, it is to be regretted that he 
did not inject more of his own judgments and 
viewpoints into the work, since his wide ex- 
perience in the field would have enabled him 
to make a valuable contribution to current 
thinking. 

Dr. Beckley's suggestion that college retail- 
ing instructors and store executives collaborate 
more closely is a challenge to both retailers 
and educators. Until such a step is success- 
fully taken, retailing generally cannot hope to 
attain its full status as a profession. 


MOTION AND TIME STUDY MANUAL. 
By James A. Parton, Jr. Conover-Mast, New 
York, 1952. 412 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Robert F. Goodwin* 


The text of this book is compounded, in 
unequal parts, of traditional, elementary ma- 
terial on motion and time study and sections 
dealing with the products of this work, sup- 
plemented in both cases by the author's com- 
ments on various facets of industrial engineer- 
ing. Although the purpose of the book, as 
stated by Mr. Parton, is to “present a pro- 
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gram of motion and time study to industry,” 
it is not clear for whom the subject matter is 
presented or how the author proposes that 
“industry” use this book. Motion and Time 
Study Manual is not a reference source, as 
might perhaps be assumed from the title, nor 
is it a technical treatise for the practicing in- 
dustrial engineer. Perhaps the value of the 
book may be that it will familiarize labor and 
management representatives, new recruits to 
motion and time study work, with the aims, 
techniques, and scope of a motion and time 
study program developed for application to 
manufacturing. 

The volume contains three general types of 
material. In the order of their presentation, 
these are: how to establish the program, what 
techniques to employ, and how to utilize the 
results of this work for cost reduction and 
cost control. In the reviewer's opinion, the 
opening section—on the setting up of a mo- 
tion and time study program—offers well de- 
veloped material. This is particularly true of 
the chapter entitled “Organizing the Pro- 
gram,” which contains a detailed discussion 
of personnel and organizational requirements, 
together with sound, practical advice on the 
training of management personnel. Similarly, 
the last section of the book, dealing with 
the mechanics of cost control and cost re- 
duction, has been developed very well. The 
remaining text is devoted to discussions of 
time study and motion study techniques similar 
in type to the material contained in most 
standard texts on the subject. Since so many 
practices in this field are based on opinion, 
as distinct from established data, it is not this 
reviewer's choice to contradict the author's 
statements on the uses of various industrial 
engineering procedures, although some of Mr. 
Parton's opinions, such as those he expresses 
in his comparison of the Work Factor and 
MTM systems of predetermined motion time 
values—as well as his earlier comments on 
the functions and relative position of the 
industrial engineering organization—are not 
well substantiated. 


This book is recommended to managers, 
many of whom may profit by learning of the 
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impact of motion and time study on manu- 
facturing costs, and be able to administer a 
program more intelligently when equipped 
with foreknowledge of its methods and pro- 
cedures. The practitioner of the art of in- 
dustrial engineering, too, might expect to bene- 
fit from reviewing the traditional material 
which is presented here, flavored with Mr. 
Parton's personal opinions. 


PRACTICAL SALES PSYCHOLOGY. By 
Dr. Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 291 pages. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Donald K. Beckley* 


When anyone today adds another book on 
selling or sales psychology to the already vast 
field of business literature, an explanation 
would seem to be in order. In their preface 
to Practical Sales Psychology, Dr. and Mrs. 
Laird say: “This book is written for the big 
group between the scholars and researchers at 
one extreme and the quick-money boys at the 
other.” Their purpose—a praiseworthy one— 
is to educate the salesperson in the psychologi- 
cal factors basic to selling, and the actual 
methods of the “new-style salesmaker” who is 
trained to apply these fundamentals. 

The book's first section provides a compre- 
hensive description of the historical develop- 
ment of salesmanship and the changing con- 
cepts of sales philosophy that have accom- 
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panied it. Considerably more material on this 
subject than usually appears in books on selling 
can be found here; it should help to provide a 
good background. 

The next section analyzes in some detail the 
primary mental factors involved in the concept 
of friendliness as a necessary attribute in any 
kind of selling. Succeeding sections explain 
methods of establishing ego-involvement (build- 
ing the customer's ego), and ways of insp‘ring 
trust. Finally, attention is given to sales 
methods and techniques of creating a total 
atmosphere that make it easy for the customer 
to decide. 

The book is written in an easy style, with 
apt chapter subheadings and cleverly prepared 
cartoons and charts. The chapters conclude 
with problems or cases designed to make the 
book useful as a text or as a self-teaching aid. 
Some of these selections are headed “What 
Would You Do in These Cases?”; others, 
“Problems to Think Over.” 

The book includes a wide variety of concrete 
examples of individual sales successes, as well 
as suggestions for useful selling techniques. 
The abundance of these illustrations enhances 
the work's possibilities for practical application, 
but tends occasionally to make it seem rather 
incoherent and hard to follow. 

Generally speaking, the Lairds have been 
successful in their attempt to strike a good 
balance between the facile “peppiness” of 
some books on salesmanship and the dryness 
of many dignified, often difficult treatises on 
the psychology of selling. 








Briefer Book Notes 


[Please order books directly from publishers) 








GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


THE NEED IS URGENT TO MAKE LEADERSHIP A REALITY: Six Lectures Presented of the University of 
Toronto. By Lt.-Col. Lyndall Urwick. Published by Manufacturing and Industrial Engineering, 
73 Richmond St. West, Toronto, Canada, 1951. 63 pages. $1.00. In these half-dozen lectures, 
Britain's foremost authority on administration and education for management traces the evolu- 
tion of scientific management from the time of Frederick W. Taylor to the present. In so doing, 
he presents some highly original and thought-provoking observations on the nature of leadership 
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and the basic principles of administration. ‘Lhe contributions of such distinguished thinkers in 
the field as Taylor himself, Gantt, the Gilbreths, Mary Parker Follett, Henri Fayol, and others 
are discussed, with interesting sidelights on the lives and times of some of these and other 
outstanding management leaders with whom the author has been personally associated. Col. 
Urwick’s broad knowledge of his subject, and the polish with which he writes about it, makes 
this series of essays well worth reading. 


A PLATFORM FOR THE AMERICAN WAY. By Harley L. Lutz. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 114 pages. $2.00. On the ground that apathy and ignorance are fostering 
a trend toward some form of the national socialist state, the author makes a defense of personal 
freedom in a thought-provoking analysis of the long-range political and moral results of the 
government economic policies of the past 20 years. The public debt, taxation, efficiency and 
economy, the political party system, constitutional checks and balances, plant seizure, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and old-age and survivors’ benefits come under consideration. 


FACING THE FUTURE’S RISKS: Studies Toward Predicting the Unforeseen. Edited by Lyman Bryson. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953. 318 pages. $4.00. Twelve distinguished scientists and 
scholars review their special fields—which include economics, politics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
population, crime and psychology—to interpret social changes of the past and reflect on the 
prospects ahead. Provides the basis for absorbing speculation on the trends at work in our 
modern society. 


TECHNICAL REPORTING. By Joseph N. Ulman, Jr. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1952. 
289 pages. $4.75. A practical handbook on reporting information and ideas accurately 
and effectively within the framework of a specialized science or profession. Every phase of 
technical reporting is discussed and illustrated, from the preparation of records of experimenta- 
tion to the writing of a formal research report. Presents some rules of thumb for almost all 
the problems that usually beset the lay writer—including visual presentation of data and such 


editorial mechanics as use of footnotes, subheadings, appendices, etc. Not the least of the book's 
merits derives from the author's ability to make even the dry matter of grammar and usage 
interesting. 


YOU, YOUR HEIRS AND YOUR ESTATE: An Approach to Estate Planning. By George Byron Gordon. 
Business Reports, Inc., 225 West 34th Street, New York. 1952. 104 pages. $7.50. This 
special study of estate planning has been prepared for persons of high earning power as well 
as for those who already have a substantial accumulation of property. In advising on the future 
disposition of property, it discusses the selection of beneficiaries and the determination of their 
needs, and guides the reader in his planning to provide for them. The purpose of the study 
is to assist the estate owner to decide on his objectives, before hiring counsel, in ordering his 
assets so that they will yield maximum security to his family. 


UNDERSTANDING PUBLIC OPINION: A Guide for Newspapermen and Newspaper Readers. By Curtis 
D. MacDougall. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1953. 698 pages. $5.00. A serious 
but highly readable study of public opinion and of the psychological, cultural and social forces 
that influence and mold it. Those concerned with public relations and human relations in 
industry may gain from this comprehensive survey new insights into the factors that govern group 
reactions. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS SPEAKING. New Third Edition. By William Phillips Sandford and Willard 
Hayes Yeager. MéGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1952. 322 pages. $4.50. 
Sweeping changes in business over the past 15 years, emphasizing the role of oral communication 
in maintaining good relations with employees and building effective public relations, have 
prompted a revision of this authoritative textbook “to meet the conditions of the mid-century.” 
Combining academic experience and business practice, the authors present their material under 
three headings: (1) principles of business speaking, with a thorough treatment of the funda- 
mentals of speech ‘composition and delivery; (2) types of business talks—public and semi- 
public addresses mest commonly used in the business world; and (3) principles of conversa- 
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tional speech in business interviews, conferences and discussions. Significant new material 
includes: 20 examples of outstanding speeches of various types by business leaders; transcripts 
of actual sales interviews and classroom conferences; a chapter on human relations in conversa: 
tion; and practical suggestions on planning and conducting meetings and conferences. The 
authors have also provided additional diagrams and charts on speech structure, illustration, 
seating arrangements for meetings, and types of charts. A handy visual index synopsizes the 
entire text. 


CHARTING STATISTICS. By Mary Eleanor Spear. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1952. 253 pages. $4.50. Graphic presentation has become the analyst's keenest weapon in 
conveying a complex picture quickly and accurately. Described here are methods of designing 
and properly using basic charts for the portrayal of economic and statistical data. The author 
shows how to break down data to emphasize a particular fact, develops an idea from the simple 
poster chart to the large mechanical exhibit, illustrates how original statistics should be grouped 
or cumulated for use in the drafting room, tells when and how to use color, and recommends 
types of charts to be used on television. A helpful guide to putting a message in visual form 
before a specialized audience or the general public, and to smoothing liaison between the 
analyst and the artist or draftsman. 


SIX WAYS TO RETIRE. By Paul W. Boynton. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 145 pages. 
$2.50. Age can be an asset and job opportunities are wide for the man or woman facing retire- 
ment—a time to shift rather than decrease activity. For any individual about to make long- 
range preparation for the financial and emotional needs of the future, six alternative patterns 
of life are outlined as a guide to making retirement a rich and satisfying experience. 


LIFETIME INVESTING—BEFORE FIFTY. By E. Stanley Grant. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1953. 216 pages. $3.50. The author's thesis is that a major portion of capital 
must be placed in investments with variable price and income, and a minor portion of capital 


must be so invested that it can be cashed easily, without loss of dollars. He advocates a program 
of investment in U. S. Savings Bonds and shares of selected, diversified common stock mutual 
funds, bought and sold by installments. 


HOW TO THINK ABOUT ECONOMICS. By Fred G. Clark and Richard Stanton Rimanoczy. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1952. 113 pages. $2.75. This primer 
spells out in large type and small words such basic economic concepts as why man works, 
what causes unemployment, what determines the size of business, why patents are issued, 
how money moves, how government collects taxes, etc. With a glossary of 89 terms com- 
monly encountered in economics and its related fields. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR DAYDREAMS COME TRUE. By Elmer Wheeler. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1952. 195 pages. $3.95. A master formula for success based on six fundamental rules 
which, the author observes, have won success for thousands of persons. Offered with this blue- 
print for transforming daydreams into realities are such “keys” to success as Don't Think “If” 
—Think “How,” Associate Yourself with Successful People, and the Three Bogey Men Who 
Will Try to Stop Your Daydreams from Coming True (they are Poverty, Criticism and Ill 
Health). Includes 25 case histories in support of Mr. Wheeler's contention that the day of 
Horatio Alger is by no means over. 


CHAIN STORES IN AMERICA: 1859—1950. By Godfrey M. Lebhar. Chain Store Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York, 1952. 362 pages. $5.95. This documented history of the growth of the 
chain store in America, from pioneer days to the present, highlights one of the greatest success 
stories in our economic history. Development of the chain store as a significant factor in the 
domestic economy is traced from the birth and growth of the system, through its struggle for 
self-preservation in the face of violent and sustained opposition, to its maturity. The system 
is evaluated in its economic context as an effective means of bridging the gap between producer 
and consumer, and in its social context as a force in raising the standard of living through 
promoting better values for the consumer. 
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PERSONNEL M/.NAGEMENT 


UNION DECISION-MAKING IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Arnold R. Weber. Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., 1951. 176 pages. $1.00. A case 
study on the local Jevel, undertaken in an attempt to analyze the basic elements of union, leader, 
and worker interests; the concept of leader responsibility; and the relation between effective 
union operation and leader-member participation in the decision-making process within unions. 


A SURVEY OF BANK AND DEPARTMENT STORE EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS. By William R. Spriegel 
and E. Lanham. Personnel Study No. 4, Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, 
1952. 117 pages. $1.00. This study reports the policies and practices of 76 banks and 117 
department stores with regard to the content, method of presentation, format, etc., of the 
employee handbook. Selected quotations, showing how various companies have handled the basic 
subject matter, are included. 


MODERN METHODS OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. Report of the 33rd Annual Session, Southern 
Industrial Relations Conference, 618 Walton Building, Atlanta, Ga., 1952. 118 pages. Reports 
on new developmerts in such key areas of employee relations as: communications, employee 
training, general management training, interviewing, administration of the grievance procedure, 
human relations, problems of first-line supervision, and executive development. Among the 
authors represented are J. Douglas Brown, Leo Wolman, Charles W. L. Foreman, Howard M. 
Dirks, and Louis W.. Lerda. 


TECHNIQUES OF CO!LEGE RECRUITING. The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th Street, 
N. W., Washingtor 7, D. C., 1951. 109 pages. Major findings of a survey of management 
practices, experience and opinions on various aspects of college recruiting. Answers many ques- 
tions about extent and advantages of recruiting, types of graduates sought, turnover among 
graduates, building working relationships with colleges and students, literature for recruiting, 
and the special problems of smaller companies. 


WOMEN WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS. By Mary-Elizabeth Pidgeon. Bulletin No. 239, 
Women's Bureau, U. §. Departrnent of Labor, 1952. For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 117 pages. 30 cents. This 
report on the very vonsiderable role women's earnings play in supporting the American home is 
based in part on questionnaires returned by approximately 9,000 women members of seven 
cooperating union groups. The findings, shown in Part I, correspond with and reinforce the 
results of the more than 200 earlier studies, by many agencies, which are examined in Part II. 
An annotated list of references and other supplementary material is provided. 


A STANDARD LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. By the Committee of Univer- 
sity Industrial Relations Librarians. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., 1952. 95 pages. $2.50. Intended for use in cataloguing industrial relations materials, 
this list of subject headings has been compiled on the basis of preferred current terminology. 
A special feature is the inclusion of explanatory notes for each main heading, to help the 
cataloguer maintain consistency, and to promote standardized practices among libraries. 


TO WIN THESE RIGHTS: A Personal Story of the CIO in the South. By Lucy Randolph Mason. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1952. 206 pages. $3.00. The author's personal account of events 
since 1937, when she joined the CIO to help organize the labor movement in the South. Her 
memoir describes the tensions that accompanied the gradual spread of union organization below 
the Mason-Dixon line, and provides a commentary on the CIO as a force in advancing the 
interests of labor and in helping to promote interracial understanding in the South. 


MANUFACTURING 


MATERIALS HANDLING MANUAL. Edited by Carl C. Harrington. Book Division, Conover-Mast 
Publications, Inc., New York, 1952. 434 pages. $6.00. A well-organized reference manual, 
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designed as a working tool to help cut plant operating costs in setting up and maintaining a 
materials-handling system. Valuable as an aid toward reduction of materials-handling costs 
which, authorities estimate, “make up at least 20 per cent of total manufacturing costs in the 
average plant,” this manual provides a ready index to 24 major classifications of materials- 
handling equipment available and methods of utilization. Amply illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, diagrams and charts. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. By Thurman W. Van Metre. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1953. 552 pages. $6.50. Deals with the physical operation of transportation 
facilities and the business practices and policies of transportation as they affect the purchaser 
of transportation services—the traffic manager. The author discusses the basic elements of the 
traffic manager's job and presents a great deal of specific and helpful information on such 
technical aspects of traffic management as rates, tariffs, bills of lading, claims, insurance, routing, 
demurrage, terminal services, and the rules of practice of administrative boards. Up to date in 
its coverage of recent legislation, the new Uniform Freight Classification, and of other recent 
developments of interest to traffic managers. 


MARKETING 


ADVERTISING AGENCY PRACTICE. By Irvin Graham. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. 303 
pages. $4.50. Describes typical practices followed by large, medium and small agencies, based 
on a broad survey of agencies throughout the country, in a detailed study of how American 
advertising agencies are organized and operated. Valuable information for company advertising 
executives and other marketing specialists who have direct dealings with agencies. 


HOW |! LEARNED THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS IN ADVERTISING. By G. Lynn Sumner. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1952. 246 pages. $4.95. Specific advertising problems, and how they were 


solved by a leading advertising executive with 40 years’ experience in the field are related here 
—with some interesting sidelights on famous advertising campaigns and slogans and the per- 
sonalities behind them. The author draws on his own experience in tackling promotional, copy, 
and administrative problems to point up time-tested ways to: put human interest into copy; 
present new promotional ideas to management; pioneer new products and markets; make premiums 
pay; pre-test direct mail; and handle many other types of advertising problems. 


SALESMANSHIP. By Richard Loring Small. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1952. 554 
pages. $5.75. Do's and don't’s of salesmanship, in developing a good sales personality and 
successful sales techniques. The author explains ways of getting in touch with the customer, 
convincing him, and clinching the sale; how to determine which technique will best succeed 
in any given situation; how to develop poise and confidence, overcome tension, accurately judge 
and appeal to the interests of the prospective buyer, overcome the various kinds of sales resist- 
ance, and gather information without arousing resentment. Principles, methods and techniques 
are illustrated by practical reference to the sales experience of many different companies. 


FINANCE 


EXECUTIVES’ TAX GUIDE and TAX DICTIONARY. By Ernest Levit, Jr. Allegheny Publishing Com- 
pany, 355 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 1952. 318 pages. $10.00. Designed to help cor- 
porate executives realize their tax-saving potential by applying tax-saving principles to their 
knowledge of operations. Over 100 of the most valuable corporate tax-saving opportunities now 
available to corporations have been analyzed by the author. These tax ideas are arranged in the 
Guide (Part I) in such a way that they can be readily applied by business men who hold posi- 
tions of corporate responsibility yet are not tax specialists. The Tax Dictionary (Part II), pre- 
pared to assist management in understanding tax language and its application to business trans- 
actions, is the first dictionary of federal tax language ever published. 
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INSURANCE 


AGENT'S AND BUYER'S GUIDE. 1952 Edition. James C. O'Connor, Executive Editor. The 
National Underwriter Company, 420 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 544 pages. $5.00. 
This fifth annual edition incorporates a number of new features and improvements which should 
make it more useful than ever to insurance men and buyers of insurance. A comprehensive 
yearbook containing much practical information not available elsewhere, it is divided into 10 
sections—some new, some expanded, and the rest revised and brought completely up to date. 
Five major sections provide any person interested in insurance with convenient guides to review 
his own, his firm's or his client's insurance situation: Check List of Prospects; Definitions of 
Coverages; Insurance Policy Survey Analyzer; Large Losses of 1951 (completely rewritten); 
and Markets for Unusual Coverages (“Who Writes What?,” an innovation of the 1951 edition, 
retained and expanded by popular demand). An important new feature is the section on Under- 
writing Organizations, which attempts to provide, for the first time, a single source of informa- 
tion on the assistance available through syndicates and other underwriting organizations in 
handling a variety of unusual and difficult lines. 


MARINE INSURANCE DIGEST. By Hugh A. Mullins. Cornell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Mary- 
land, 1951. 287 pages. $5.00. This volume is directed to people in the import and export 
trade, shipping company officials and personnel, and newcomers to the marine insurance busi- 
ness, all of whom should find it useful in everyday or occasional contacts with the law and prac- 
tice of marine insurance. The terms employed, with their meaning, usage, and application, are 
clearly and concisely explained in nontechnical language and arranged for ready reference. 





Publications Received 
[Please order directly from publishers] 











GENERAL MANAGEMENT FACTS AND FIGURES ON GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


THEY WANT TO KNOW: Answers from Business 
to Questions All the American People Are 
Asking. By Earl Bunting and Edward 
Maher. Farrar, Straus and Young, New 
York, 1952. 81 pages. $1.75. 


VICTORY OVER FEAR. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 
Avenue, New York. 
$2.95. 


INVESTING IN SECURITY. By Earl J. Weinreb. 
The William-Frederick Press, 313 West 35 
Street, New York 1, N. Y. 1951. 88 pages. 
$2.00. 


THE ORGANIC FOUNDATION OF SOCIETY AND 
ENTERPRISE. By J. O. Hopwood. Exposition 
Press, Inc., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 1952. 115 pages. $3.50. 


By James Bender. 
210 Madison 
1952. 247 pages. 
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1952-1953. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 1952. 
217 pages. $2.00. 


A THEORY OF PRICE CONTROL. By John Ken- 
neth Galbraith. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1952. 81 pages. $2.00. 


CHEMICAL INVESTMENTS: An Analysis of Re- 
search, Growth and Finances in the Chemical 
industry. By John F. Bohmfalk, Jr. Chemo- 
nomics, Inc., 400 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 1952. 87 pages. $5.00. 


OUR CONCEPTS OF POLITICAL AND CIVIL LIBER- 
TIES: Digest Report of the Second Session 
of The American Round Table. By Lewis 
Galantiere. Available from The Advertising 
Council, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 1952. 23 pages. 40 cents. 
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HOW TO GET THE BREAKS AND MAKE 
THE MOST OF THEM. By Henry F. Woods, 
Jr. Wilfred Funk, Inc., 33 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 1952. 239 pages. 
$3.50. 


AMERICAN PIPELINES: Their Industrial Structure, 
Economic Status and Legal Implications. By 
George S. Wolbert, Jr. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, 1952. 179 pages. 
$3.50. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS—With General Applica- 
tions. By Morris Myers Blair. Henry Holt & 
Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 1952. Revised Edition. 735 
pages. $5.50. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYEES: An Action Program. By Eleanor S. 
Ruhl. Personnel Report Series No. 524. 
Civil Service Assembly, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 1952. 32 pages. 
$2.00. 


PERSONNEL 


WAGES POLICY UNDER FULL EMPLOYMENT. 
Edited by Ralph Turvey. Available from 
Importations Department, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1952. 88 pages. 
$1.00. 


MATURE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: PROSPECTS 
AND PROBLEMS. Edited by Anne P. Cook. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1952. 88 
pages. 50 cents. 


LABOR ARBITRATION AND THE Courts. 
By Jesse Freidin. Labor Relations Council, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 1952. 58 pages. $1.00. 


JOB EVALUATION. By L. C. Pigage and J. L. 
Tucker. University of Illinois, 358 Adminis- 
tration Building, Urbana, Ill. 1952. 43 
pages. 10 cents (outside of Illinois). 


READINGS IN EXPERIMENTAL INDUSTRIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Edited by Milton L. Blum. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 455 
pages. $6.35. 
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INCOME AND EMPLOYMENT. By Theodore Mor- 
gan. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 
Second edition. 389 pages. $6.00. 


UNION POLICIES AND MANAGEMENT. Third 
Industrial Relations Conference, March, 
1951. Industrial Relations Section, Univer- 
sity of Montreal. 105 pages. $3.50. 


ECONOMIC DATA UTILIZED IN WAGE ARBITRA- 
TION. By Jules Backman. Labor Relations 
Council, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia, Penna. 1952. 56 pages. $1.00. 


WAGE AND SALARY STABILIZATION HANDBOOK, 
Compiled from Labor Relations Reporter, 
Published by The Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., 1231 24th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. 1952. Seventh edition. 
402 pages. $2.85. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT: Principles and Practices. 
By John W. Neuner and Benjamin R. 
Haynes. South-western Publishing Company, 
634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 1982. 
Third Edition. 751 pages. $5.00. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PLANNING A PROGRAM FOR 
PROTECTION OF BUSINESS RECORDS. Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., 233 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y. 1951. 16 pages. 10 cents. 


ACCOUNTING IN A LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. By J. L. Batchler. 
Life Office Management Association, 110 
E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
1952. Revised edition. 154 pages. $4.00. 


PUNCHED CARD 


MANUFACTURING MANAGEMENT 


STATISTICAL QUALITY CONTROL. By Eugene L. 
Grant. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1952. New second edition. 
557 pages. $6.50. 


A MANUAL OF TIME STUDY FOR SUPERVISORS. 
By Robert L. Thomas. Columbia Graphs, 
Columbia, Connecticut, 1952. 66 pages. 
$2.00. 





PROCUREMENT: Principles and Cases. By Howard 
T. Lewis. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill. 1952. Revised Edition. 823 
pages. $8.00. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK OF INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT. By Richard C. Colton with 
the collaboration of William D. Rankin. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 153 E. 24th 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. 1953. Second 
edition. 423 pages. $6.00. 


STATISTICAL METHOD IN INDUSTRIAL PRODUC- 
TION: Papers Given at a Conference Held by 
the Industrial Applications Section of the 
Society. Royal Statistical Society, 4 Portugal 
Street, London, W. C. 2. 1951. 90 pages. 
$1.00. 


SIMPLIFICATION IN BRITISH INDUSTRY. Pub- 
lished by the Anglo-American Council on 
Productivity, August, 1950. Available from 
the Office of Technical Services, U. S. 


Department of Commerce, 801 E Street. 


N. W., Washington, D. C. 13 pages. 30 
cents. 


ESSENTIALS OF SELLING. Edited by Charles W. 
Lewis. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 
Second edition. 368 pages. $6.00. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MARKETING. By Paul D. 
Converse, Harvey W. Huegy, and Robert 
V. Mitchell. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1952. Fifth edition. 968 pages. 
$8.00. 


ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF BRANCH 
STORES. Edited by Beatrice Judelle. Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 
West 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 1952. 
129 pages. $6.00. 


HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE. By Marvin Leffler. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1952. 218 
pages. $4.95. 
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FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT ANALYSIS: Principles and 
Technique. By John N. Myer. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1952. Second edition. 272 
pages. $6.00. 


COST ACCOUNTING: Principles and Practice. 
By John J. W. Neuner. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill. 1952. Fourth edition. 
828 pages. $8.00. 


TRENDS AND CYCLES IN CORPORATE BOND 
FINANCING. By W. Braddock Hickman. Oc- 
casional Paper 37. Available from National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 1952. 37 
pages. 75 cents. 


TAXATION AND BUSINESS CONCENTRATION: 
Symposium Conducted by the Tax Institute. 
Tax Institute, Inc., 457 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. 1952. 264 pages. $5.00. 


ESSAYS ON BUSINESS FINANCE. By Merwin H. 
Waterman and Wilford J. Eiteman. Mas- 
terco Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1952. 108 
pages. $3.00. 


AMORTIZATION OF DEFENSE FACILITIES. Machin- 
ery and Allied Products Institute, 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 1952. 
107 pages. $1.00. 


A NEW APPROACH TO RETIREMENT INCOME. 
By William C. Greenough. Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Association of America, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
1951. 55 pages. 50 cents. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: Forms, Analysis, and 
Interpretation. By Ralph D. Kennedy and 
Stewart Y. McMullen. Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., Homewood, Ill., 1952. Revised edi- 
tion. 593 pages. $7.65. 


RENEGOTIATION OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
By Walter E. Barton. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., 730 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 1952. 359 
pages. $15.00. 
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iE MA 
MANAGEMENT COURSE 
aS ances 19 SB ceca 


More than 400 companies are now making use of AMA’s Management Course as 
an aid to their own management development programs. All sizes and types of 
industries and services are represented in the enrollments, and the individual regis- 
trants hold upper-level positions in every major function of business activity. 




















The Course is designed especially for seasoned executives who wish to strengthen 
their performance in present responsibilities and to prepare themselves for broader 
authority. Intensive instruction and practice in the principles, skills, and tools of 
management is given by experienced operating executives. 


The AMA Management Course consists of four units, each taking one week (five 
days) to complete. Registration for the full course is required. The four units may 
be taken in consecutive weeks, or intermittently over a year’s period of time. The 
fee is $600 for the full course. 


Following are the weekly schedules for registration in the first unit of the Course 
during the remainder of 19538. A complete schedule for 1953-1954 is available upon 
request. 


May 25-29 @ June 22-26 @ October 5-9 @ November 9-13 @ December 14-18 


COURSE SUBJECTS 


UNIT ONE: BASIC PRINCIPLES, SKILLS AND TOOLS OF MANAGEMENT 
Aims, Responsibilities and Scope of Management; a Management Formula: 
Impact of the Scientific Management Movement; Current Philosophies and 
Creeds; Specific Skills Required by the Manager; Managerial Tools and 
Their Uses; Qualifications and Preparation for Management. 


UNIT TWO: PLANNING AND CONTROLLING 
Establishing Objectives, Plans, and Policies; Setting Standards of Per- 
formance; What to Control: Contre! Tools; Organizing and Introducing 
Controls; Using Controls. 


UNIT THREE: ORGANIZATION BUILDING 
Importance of Organization Planning; Principles and Attributes of Sound 
Organization; Planning the Structure Needed and Controlling It; Describing 
the Organization; Using Organization Structure to Manage. 

UNIT FOUR: APPRAISING RESULTS AND TAKING ACTION 
Relationship Between Appraisals of Operations and of People; Types and 
Methods of Executive Appraisals; Conducting the Appraisal and the Ap- 
praisal Interview; Taking Action to Improve Performance. 




















For copies of the brochure describing more fully the course content and attendance 
schedules, write: 


Director, AMA Management Course 
Hotel Astor, Times Square, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 











BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Chairman of the Board—Joun M. Haxcocx, Partner, Lehman Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee—Dox G. Mitcuet., President, Sylvania ectric Products, Iac., 


New York, N. Y. 
Treasurer——-James L. Mavpex,* Second Vice President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 


. F 
President——Lawrence A. Arriey, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Administrative Vice President and Secretary—James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vice Presidents in Charge of Divisions 


General Management—James D. Wise, President, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
tg oo et. L. H. Bueax, Director of Industrial Relations, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Pitts- 


bu 
POE Rane -K. B. Writetr, Vice President, Hardware Mutuals, Stevens Point, Wisc. 
Sevstactring ov? P. Sreeue, Vice President, 


Marketing—A. L. Noemntin, * Vice President in Charge of Forcign Operations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 


pany, Inc., New York, » A 
vate, dma A. Sw Seal Packaging Consultant, American Home Products Corporation, New York, 


Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, Des Plaines, 


Pinance—Josern M. Frizptanves, Financial Vice President, Jewel Tea Gompons, Inc., Barrington, Ill. 
Insurance—Pavut H. Scuinvten, Manager, Insurance Department, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Past Chairman of the Board 


W. L. Barr, Director, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 
A eogs Presidents 
C. S. Cuine, Consultent, Washi 
Ww. it. Gramam, Vice President, The Va take Life Assurance Society of the United States, New York, N. Y¥. 
DIRECTORS 
Term Ending 1953 


Roy A. Raabe, Vice President—Sales, The Maytag Company, Newton, Iowa. 
Lyman B. Bratnean, President, The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, Hartford, 


Conn. 
Hazoitp V. Cozs,* Retired Vice President, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
KE. H. ag ga Manager, Policyholders’ Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 


York, N. 
Ss. ictivcn, * President, New York Telenbone yg 8 New York, N. Y. 
Packard, Mich. 


ames J. Nance, President 
msur H. Norte, President, R R. Witlisthesd a Camden, N. J. 
— L. Pater, President, erebait Field & Ti. 
aac M. Ricmarps,* Vice President in Charge of Planning & Development, Republic Steel Corporation, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Eewrx H. Scmeut,* Department of Business and Engineering Administration, Massachusetts Inetitute of 


Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Term Ending 1954 


L. M. Cassipy, Chairman of the Board, Johns-Manville tion, New York, N. Y. 
see Cc. C. Franscan, Vice President and General Manager, United Gas Corporation, Texas Distribution Divi- 
Houston, Texas. 
Cuenss s i. Gacer, Vice President, General Foods Cospevetion, Rag | a York, N. Y¥. 
Russert B. Gartacuer, Manager, Insurance Department, ration, Philadelphia, Penna. 
penick B. Herrxamr, Vice peng Daystrom, Inc., Elissbesh a RT 
eux H. MacDownato, Partner, s, Slade & Hill, New York, N. ¥ 
ae S. he Vice Pres wget ody fom Edison tee | 
Tkitam (©. ULLEN DORE resident ifernia a" Me. Angeles if. 
Kerrm Powttson, Vice President and Controller, Armst & Compeue, ag aor 
A. A. Stamaaucn,* Chairman of the Board, The Standa st Ont Company (Ohio), Cleveland ; 


Term Ending 1955 


Joun E. Bassitt, President, American Enka Corporation, New Ns Me Be 
Craaces A. Baesxtn, President, Breskin Publications, New York, N. Y. 

Wurm G. Carzes, President, Inland Steel Container Co., Chi . mi. 

Ricmarp pomers. President, SKF Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Astuvure S. Fremuinc, President, Ohio ee University, Delaware, . 
Gaewvitue R. Houven,* President, F. C. H & Sons, Rensselaer, N. 

Harvey P. Hoon, President, H. P. Hood & Boston, Mass. 

Etuen L. Lixvsern, President, The Cleveland Electric Tiluminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Roserat L. Mixcxter, President, General Petroleum Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Croup Wamrter, President, Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 


® Member of Executive Committee. 
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